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Editorial 


Motor Transport and Other 
Problems 


A FORTNIGHT ago we discussed at some length the present 
position and the potentialities of town gas as a substitute for 
the more usual fuels for propulsion of motor vehicles. An 
article which we published on that occasion has raised con- 
siderable interest in the Gas Industry, and has brought a 
number of enquiries to our office. The practicability of the 
proposition has never been in question on technical grounds; 
experience in the last war, and investigation and application 
since then have cleared up doubts on this score. What is 
still uncertain is how exactly existing knowledge on the subject 
can be made quickly into the national asset which it should 
become; how, indeed, the country can best make use of a 
source of strength which now appears to have been rather 
overlooked among its many preparations for the conflict. 
Many a private trader and transport concern would feel 
happier about the future if reliance could be placed upon 
unlimited road mileage without any question of dependence 
upon the requirements of the fighting services which must 
obviously be satisfied first. 


We are pleased to be able to record in our news columns 
this week the fact that the Mines Department has given a 
ruling on the “rationing” aspect of the supply of gas for 
motor transport, which was communicated last week to the 
National Gas Council. Gas supplied to premises—e.g., garage 
proprietors, for consumption in motor vehicles—is not to be 
regarded as a supply for consumption on those premises within 
the meaning of the Fuel and Lighting Order, and is accordingly 
subject to no rationing restriction. Thus the air is cleared of 
one doubt and difficulty, and any gas undertaking which can 
organize distribution through local garages or other supply 
centres is fully entitled to do so. This would seem to us an 
essential of any really widespread use being made of gas on 
the roads. 


But other problems remain, among which must be men- 
tioned the cost of compressing plants, and the question of the 
supply of cylinders. The cost, amounting to a few thousands 
per plant, may seem a small matter—a mere drop in the ocean 
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of the millions a day which are to be spent in the prosecution 
of the war. On the other hand, when left to individual private 
enterprise without any obvious prospect of official encourage- 
ment, it is not easy to see where a beginningisto be made. The 
provision of cylinders is subject to considerations other than 
cost; it is well known, in fact, that the few firms which would 
be capable of their quick production are tied up with work 
which, at the present juncture, must be regarded as of greater 
importance. The way has, however, been cleared by the Mines 
Department ruling for those undertakings which can see their 
way to pushing on with the “balloon” or “bag” system. 
We have already recorded energetic and enterprising measures 
taken in certain parts of the country in this direction which, 
even if not so universally applicable to road transport as 
compressed gas in cylinders, has made noteworthy advances 
in technique since even in the last war it was found to be a 
practical proposition. 


When compressing plants are established the most 
economical unit will obviously be one which is capable of 
supplying a reasonably wide area, and then again the dis- 
tribution question will arise. One suggestion that has been 
made already is that we should visualize a complete unit of 
trailer and cylinder combined, attachable in a moment to a 
standard coupling at the rear of the motor vehicle, and 
supplying the engine through a flexible connecting pipe. This 
would enable the taking on of supplies for a long mileage 
with the least possible trouble; an empty trailer being left for 
charging when the full one was towed away. Any such 
schemes may conjure up fearsome visions of capital outlay, but 
if this is to be a war of supplies, particularly of liquid motor 
fuel, and a long war at that, any means which may help to 
win it would seem worthy of early and serious consideration. 


‘Getting Things Done” 


Quite frankly, we should like to see the most energetic 
prosecution possible of this motor transport problem by the 
Gas Industry, and it is a question whether it would not be 
wise to appoint from among ourselves one individual, if the 
right man could be found, who had no other preoccupation. 
We had almost said a dictator, but this scarcely expresses the 
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idea correctly. He would be a man whose function would 
rather be to advise and to organize, to plan for to-day and 
for the future, above all to run around and get things done. 
There is ample knowledge on the subject, but we take leave to 
question whether it is being energetically directed into the most 
useful channels; whether, in fact, any general organization is 
being planned against the day when it can—maybe must—be 
put into operation. 

And is it only on this subject of motor transport that effort 
needs to be more concentrated than it is at present? We 
realize that the Industry is facing an extremely difficult 
transition period, that each undertaking has its own individual 
problems, and that perhaps in no two cases are these problems 
similar. But there are certain problems general to the whole 
Industry and the part it is required to play in the active 
prosecution of the war. “Have they found a new explosive 
to supersede T.N.T., or have they enough toluole stored to 
meet all their requirements—or is it another bungle?” This 
is an extract from a letter which reached us last week from a 
“thinking” man in the provinces (make 200 millions) and, 
though we know that on this particular problem guidance has 
been given to gas undertakings by the national bodies, it 
may be quoted as an example of, the desire which exists for 
assistance and action in certain directions. 

Is the present war-time organization of the Industry the 
most efficient possible for putting into effect as rapidly as 
possible the maximum effort which it is the desire of all to 
make? The Industry has long been accustomed to run itself 
on committee lines. We believe it will have to realize very 
quickly that, to get things moving at the speed which war 
demands, it will need executives specializing in certain 
branches of service and as unencumbered as possible by 
administrative worries connected with the running of their 
own undertakings. How else can we hope to “ get things 
done,” if we may use a loose, but very expressive, phrase? 


Rationing of Coke 


THERE has now been time to realize some of the immediate 
effects of the operation of the Fuel and Lighting Order in 
regard to the rationing of solid fuel, and it has resulted in 
considerable dislocation and disorganization in the coke 
market. It is to be hoped that this will be a temporary phase, 
that adjustments will be made, and that difficulties, which on 
the face of it appear to be unnecessary and perhaps due to 
lack of full knowledge of the peculiar conditions of the coke 
market, will be smoothed out. The Order was introduced 
rapidly, and there are many who think that in the light of all 
the circumstances it might have been put into operation more 
gradually to the benefit of the consumer, who must be not a 
little confused at the present time, the producer, and the mer- 
chant alike. Our remarks apply more particularly to the small 
consumer; we know that concessions have already been given, 
and adjustments made, in regard to the supply of the smaller 
industrial consumer. 

Four thousand local fuel overseers have been appointed to 
deal with this question of the rationing of fuel, and they are 
hardly to be envied in their task of sorting matters out and 
making the way plain amid a multiplicity of forms, albeit 
they have the help and guidance of Advisory Committees. 
These overseers, it will be appreciated, are strange to the past 
and present conditions of the coke market, and it will 
obviously take time and involve much expense to straighten 
out matters on a fair and equitable basis, including the price 
factor. The Gas Industry, largely through the good offices of 
the London and Counties Coke Association, has during recent 
years developed the coke market on a co-operative basis. The 
close co-operation of coke merchants has been gained, and 
this has been of the utmost value in organizing and stabilizing 
the market. It may be queried whether, when the Order was 
drafted, full use was made of the specialized knowledge cover- 
ing the whole field of coke marketing which has been gained 
through the Industry’s organization of coke sales. It would 
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be unfortunate if one effect of the operation of the Fuel and 
Lighting Order was to weaken this co-operation, to penalize 
gas undertakings and coke merchants, and generally to retard 
the growing popularity of solid smokeless fuel, whether or 
not this fuel is rationed. 

According to our interpretation of the provisions of the 
Order, a new consumer who registers with a coal merchant 
for a supply of solid fuel is precluded from registering with 
his local gas undertaking, as a producer of fuel, for a supply 
of coke. He could register with the undertaking only if he 
agreed to use coke solely for his solid fuel requirements. 
Nor, if he registered with a coal merchant for his coal, could 
he register with a coke merchant for his coke. Again, if an 
existing coal and coke consumer registered with a coal mer- 
chant for coal he could not register with a coke merchant for 
his coke. He must register with a producer, as distinct from 
a merchant, though he could have one registration with a coal 
and coke merchant for a dual supply. As a case in point, a 
gas undertaking which had purchased a special type of coke 
from another gas undertaking, and had popularized its sale, 
was not allowed to register the consumers of this fuel because 
it was not a producer. 

The foregoing points we have mentioned do render the 
smooth working of the rationing scheme tedious. There are, 
of course, other considerations, one of which is that on the 
outbreak of hostilities both merchants and producing under- 
takings had to operate on a reduced fleet of motor transport. 
which rendered impossible the delivery of outstanding orders 
for fuel in the normal way. However, we do not enter into 
discussion on the problem as a whole in the role of captious 
critic. As we have said, the Gas Industry is doing, and will 
continue to do, all it can to assist the Government in its plans. 
While we query whether, in view of the stocks of coke avail- 
able in this country, the Order was not rushed through with 
too great haste, we feel sure that adjustments will be made, 
through negotiation and co-operation between all concerned, 
which will mitigate hardship on any party. In all the needed 
modifications the Government should make full use of the 
experience gained through the operation of the Industry’s coke 
marketing scheme, of that specialized knowledge of market 
conditions to which we have referred. It would be a thousand 
pities if operation of the Order, through those responsible not 
taking full advantage, in consultation, of this knowledge and 
experience, should detract from the excellent understanding 
which has been built up by the Gas Industry and coke mer- 
chants, or result in a backward swing towards the use of raw 
coal rather than to a forward move towards the use of its 
smokeless products—a move which we feel to be in the 
nation’s best interests. 


The Need for Research 


War needs must necessarily have first place in the Gas 
Industry’s research activities. New manufacturing and pro- 
cessing problems of, great national importance will have to be 
taken in hand; and the Industry has a wealth of scientific 
talent among its personnel to solve these problems satisfac- 
torily and speedily as they arise. It was never in a better 
position to cope with this task. Let us consider for a 
moment, however, research on peace-time problems. It would 
be a mistake of magnitude, we suggest, if this type of research 
was conducted at a minimum, and a still greater error if it 
‘was discontinued. Such work should be carried on as far as 
is possible—at the maximum which war-time demands permit. 

We are thinking at the moment more particularly of 
research on gas consuming appliances. Consumers who have 
installed modern high efficiency apparatus will in war-time 
gain the best advantage of gas service; they will reap the 
reward of long-continued peace-time research. There are 
surely reasons enough why such research on the general 
economy, convenience, and efficiency of gas appliances should 
be continued now, when economy is the watchword. The 
aim should be to pursue investigations likely to result in the 
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consumer getting the same or even a better service from gas 
for a smaller quantity consumed. Many lines of investigation 
towards this end were in progress at the outbreak of war. 
They were being carried on in the laboratories both of gas 
undertakings and of the manufacturers of gas appliances. 
This research had yielded and was in increasing measure 
yielding extraordinarily valuable results, and a stage had been 
reached when it appeared more than likely that further work 
in the same directions, carrying the investigations through to 
a logical conclusion; would prove very fruitful indeed. Some 
of this work may, from force of circumstances, have either to 
be postponed or to be undertaken less intensively, but as 
much as possible should be done to preserve continuity, and 
there are many lines of investigation which call for special 
attention. 

Taking the gas cooker alone as a subject for research, there 
is a great deal to investigate. There are, for instance, the 
questions of the speediest and most durable type of grill fret, 
of insulation, of quality of cooking in relation to the design 
of oven, of the development of efficient solid top hotplates— 
and we feel sure that the latter type of hotplate will find 
favour, but only as the outcome of research. Already most 
promising results have been achieved, and it would be a 
misfortune for the development of the gas cooker if work of 
this nature came to a standstill. It should be continued for 
the sake of the gas consumer in war-time, to enable him to 
obtain the best value for money, for the amount of gas it 
will be possible for him to use. 

Also, we must take the long view concerning research on 
gas consuming appliances. For years past the Gas Industry 
in this respect has had no use for the status quo. Continu- 
ously it has effected progress in design and overall performance 
of appliances. Otherwise the competitive situation would 
have been very different. It is inconceivable that now we are 
at war we should “ down tools,” and that when we emerge 
from the ordeal, whenever that may be, we should find our- 
selves just as we were in the September of 1939. Maybe some 
of the findings of the long-term research which we greatly 
hope will be conducted in the laboratories of gas undertakings 
and of appliance manufacturers will not be possible of 
economic practical application in time of war. But they will 
be there for translation into practice when the war is ended. 
Then, in a renewed competitive age, we ought to be in a 
position to place before the public appliances entirely modern, 
and not of the pre-war vintage. The public will be duly 
appreciative of the fact that the Gas Industry was not 
content to lie dormant in a period of stress, but had developed 
new ideas which made possible the marketing of new and 
vastly improved apparatus. The public will, we hope, wake 
to a new conception of the Industry, and the Industry 
will add to the prestige which it undoubtedly enjoys now—a 
prestige in the building-up of which research has played a 
major part. 


Interchange of Ideas 


ON the outbreak of war we asked that gas engineers should 
look upon the “ JouURNAL” as a clearing house of ideas, as 
a central bureau, asa substitute for the informal conversa- 
tions which were so valuable a feature of the peace-time 
meetings of the Industry’s personnel. Of necessity, most 
meetings have been cancelled, among them that of the North 
British Association of Gas Managers which was to have been 
held last month at St. Andrews. Very wisely, however, the 
Council of the Association has decided that the Papers which 
had been prepared for presentation at the meeting should 
see the light of day through the Technical Press, and we 
are asked to invite a full discussion on these Papers. The 
questions should be addressed to the Authors, who will reply 
through the Press. Two Papers were to have been given— 
one by Mr. Robert Fife, on “Some Experiments on Gas 
Manufacture,” the other by Mr. A. C. Rea, describing three 
vears’ work at Perth. Mr. Fife’s contribution will be found 
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on later pages of to-day’s “ JOURNAL,” and we shall publish 
Mr. Rea’s Paper in a subsequent issue. Both Papers, we 
feel sure, will meet with useful discussion commensurate with 
the work the Authors have put into them, and we commend 
the North British Association’s decision to allow publication 
of and ask for discussion on the communications. 


A Call for Extended Safety Effort 


In a message to the National Safety First Association, welcom- 
ing its decision to maintain its industrial accident prevention 
work during wartime, Sir Duncan Wilson, H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Factories, pointed out that every person injured by industry 
is a loss to the nation’s resources, just as he would be if injured 
on a militant activity. He went on to say that the adverse effect 
of industrial accidents on national efficiency is probably even 
more pronounced in wartime than in peace. For war purposes 
the nation’s ability to produce goods and a fighting force depends 
ultimately on the sum total of people who can be mobilized to 
work and fight. During wartime there will be many new factors 
all tending to increase the chances of factory accidents. There is 
the dilution of skilled labour by unskilled. Even more potent 
is the invasion of industry by adult workers who are not only 
unskilled but are totally unused to factory conditions. There 
are longer hours of work and intensified production; there is 
probably a greater amount of monotonous work. In the early 
days there will also be a certain amount of disorganization and 
reorganization due to change over of personnel and plant to meet 
new conditions. All these have an adverse effect on the accident 
problem. Perhaps the most serious because of its universal 
occurrence will be the influx of the inexperienced into industry. 
This may be aggravated by lack of time to give as much individual 
instruction as is desirable. The implication, he observed, is 
obvious. The educational side of accident prevention will have 
to be considerably intensified and propaganda will have to be 
much more widespread if avoidable accidents are not to have 
a serious effect on national resources. 


Remote Control of Power Supply 


A new requirefnent of the Factories Act to promote safe 
working conditions is that means must now be provided to cut 
off in an emergency the driving power from shafting and belts 
in a room where persons are at work. The Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories points to the need for devising of 
some effective means for the remote control of gas and oil 
engines when used for power ‘supply to different parts of a 
factory. “ Much ingenuity,” it is stated, “has been exercised in 
devising means for the quick transfer of main driving belts from 
fast to loose pulleys and for remote mechanical controi. There 
is, however, great scope for development in this direction, and 
apart from the installation of stop motions for steam engines and 
electric motors, little progress can be recorded.” 

Inspectors in many parts of the country report that there 
has been some serious misapprehension regarding the purpose 
and scope of the regulations regarding unfenced machinery. The 
provisions of the Act dealing with the safeguarding of machinery 
make it an absolute obligation to fence dangerous parts of 
machinery and all transmission machinery such as shafting and 
driving belts and pulleys, unless such parts are equally safe by 
reason of the fact that no one approaches them when in motion. 
Many serious accidents have been caused by belts being allowed 
to rest on revolving shafting when not in use or under repair. 
and it would appear that there is widespread lack of understanding 
of the ease with which a belt may be caught and wrapped round 
such shafting. 


Au Revoir! 


“For reasons which will be readily understood by our readers, 
it has been decided to suspend publication of West’s Gas with 
this issue, until conditions return to the normal.” 

This notice appearing on page one of Vol. 17, No. 9, Oct., 
1939, adds one more to the tale of Hitler’s crimes. We do not 
know exactly what circulation West’s unique little monthly has 
had, but we believe that many of our readers must have opened 
the familiar envelope with the same very pleasurable anticipation 
that we did. Quite the same? Perhaps not; because we confess 
we turned always first to a page headed “ References,” with 
the excitement before us of seeing which of our articles or 
editorial comments had been deemed worthy of the _ incisive 
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comments of *T. A. T.” who signed them. We thank him for 
his generosity over a number of years ; for a very considerable 
total of illuminating comments which, since we were able to 
trust his judgment, was of the greatest help to us in estimating 
values ; and—for his candid criticisms when he thought we were 
wrong. 

We shall miss “ References” very sadly, but we shall miss 
also the admirable descriptive articles which were the mainstay 
of West's Gas, and which, through the generosity of the Editor, 
have many a time provided interesting copy for the “ JOURNAL.” 
And make no mistake, we shall miss the accounts of epic struggles 
between West’s sports teams and their local rivals. How often 
have we tried to conjure up in imagination the scene. That man 
who had the effrontery to bowl West’s out for under a hundred. 
Was he the demon swinger of a sledge hammer by day whom we 
softer cricketers dread to meet as a fast bowler on a village wicket 
in the dusk of a summer's evening? And that Wests number 11 
whose one not out brought such a thrilling victory ; was it off 
the top edge, or was it plumb off the middle to deep extra cover? 

We romance. But even as we think of happier days that were, 
so we look forward to the time when “conditions return to the 
normal,” and with them our monthly copy of West's Gas. 


No Rationing of Coke Oven Gas 


The Ministry of Mines have decided that the consumption of 
gas in certain areas supplied from coke ovens is not to be subject 
to rationing. Such a course is obviously desirable in the interests 
to National economy, for gas is not the primary product of coke 
ovens, and the imposition of serious cuts in the consumption of 
gas would involve, in all probability, a proportion of the gas, 
which must necessarily be produced, being blown to waste. Coke 
oven owners have been asked to maintain, and if practicable 
increase, their output of foundry coke, benzole, tar, antiseptics, 
&c., which are all vitally necessary in times like these. So for 
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the time being it is far better to permit domestic consumers. who 
might normally be rationed to make full use of what. gas is 
available—even though it may engender a momentary pang of 
envy in the hearts of those not so favourably situated. The ‘act 
that an unrestricted or even augmented supply of coke oven gas 
will be available at the majority of coke ovens suggests that a 
detailed review should be made of all opportunities that exist either 
for economic disposal in the vicinity by the setting up of new 
industries, or else for the linking up of distribution systems with a 
view to spreading the benefits over the greatest possible area. 


Falling Prices 


Some attention has been paid in the Press during the past 
few days to the sharp fall that has been experienced in electricity 
supply share values. Perhaps “ values” is not the most accurate 
term to use, because price movements have been mainly actuated 
by temporary influences. As is generally seen in the stock 
markets during times of financial crisis, sound shares have doubt- 
less had to be jettisoned, not on account of falling values, but 
just because their soundness is in favour of marketability—and, 
with too many people, alas, “ something has to go.” One writer 
says that both inside and outside the electrical industry the view 
is held that nothing has happened to impair its inherent sound- 
ness, and that war-time conditions will make for heavy demands 
for electricity ; while the industry should be one of the first to 
revert to normal working after the war. Another City Editor 
remarks that some of the gas companies are in a more difficult 
situation than the electricity supply companies—instancing the 
fact that men have to be on duty constantly, to deal with possible 
air raid damage. He adds that, in the course of time, it will be 
found to what extent companies are affected. It certainly will. 
But in view of the different results of coal consumption by the 
two industries, it will be disappointing if the Gas Industry should 
suffer more from existing conditions than the other. 





Letters to the Editor 
Tar Fog and Oxide Purification 


_ Sir,—I was very glad to see Mr. H. F. Taylor’s letter in your 
issue of Sept. 20, more particularly as the subject is one in which 
my Company has an active interest. As I indicated in the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Taylor's Paper at the Manchester Gas Purification 
Symposium, it is only in exceptional circumstances that an electro- 
detarrer should be installed at the inlet of the condensers and then 
only when the primary object of the plant is not for the improve- 
ment in operating conditions of the wet and dry purification plant. 
Examples of such circumstances include the case of a hot gas 
detarrer designed to precipitate the higher tar-acids with the 
heavier tar-fractions in order to permit the subsequent condensa- 
tion of ammoniacal liquor to take place under conditions which 
will not result in its contamination with the higher tar-acids ; this 
allows of liquor disposal at sewage works without trouble accruing 
from discoloration, oxygen absorption, &c.; or again, the use of 
a hot gas detarrer to permit the recovery of substantially tar-free 
creosote at the primary condensers when employing the Holton- 
Cooke process of foul-main tar distillation. 

However, in spite of the fact that in these cases the main 
object is not the improvement of purifier operation, in neither 
instance has there been any noticeably increased deposition of tar 
in the oxide such as occurred in the examples cited by Mr. Taylor, 
in fact I have just verified that in one case there has been an 
appreciable reduction in tar content and increase in sulphur content 
of the spent oxide. 

Of the 40 electro-detarrers which my Company has supplied in 
the past 6 years. only 3 have been installed at inlet condensers. 
Of the remainder, 30 are at outlet exhausters, 6 at inlet exhausters, 
and one at inlet purifiers. The reason for the preponderance 
of plants at inlet and outlet exhausters is easily explained. It 
will be apparent that as an electro-detarrer will only remove 
liquid phase tar and oil, it is essential to treat the gas at its mini- 
mum temperature; when all the condensible oils will be in the 
liquid phase and can thus be eliminated. As the gas will necessarily 
be as cool as possible at the inlet of the ammonia washing plant, 
the choice of position is thus almost automatically fixed at this 
point. This also means that the plant will usually be located at 
outlet exhausters, which in turn means that there will be no 
special lubrication problems when rotary exhausters are employed. 
It would take too much of your space to deal with all the factors 
determining whether the inlet ot the outlet exhausters position 1s 
preferable, but in general the inlet position will only be chosen for 
reasons of works Jayout or when the balance of turbo-exhausters 
has suffered on account of heavy tar concentration. 


When an electro-detarrer is installed at either inlet or outlet 
exhausters, its main function of ensuring that the wet and dry 
purification plant is working under tar-free conditions is fulfilled. 
Generally, it may be assumed that any slight tarry deposit which 
may still remain in the oxide after the gas has been efficiently 
detarred is probably due to polymerization of the diolefine and 
other unsaturated vapour-phase hydrocarbons, the oxide possibly 
acting as a catalyst for the reaction. 

It should be noted that while properly designed electro-detarrers 
will themselves operate satisfactorily under any conditions of gas 
temperature and pressure, it is thus desirable to investigate care- 
fully the particular application before deciding on the position the 
detarrer should occupy. The example Mr. Taylor has given, by 
permission of Mr. Brett, of Johannesburg, is a case in point. The 
detarrer itself has operated successfully both at the inlet of the 
condensers and at the inlet of the exhausters, but when in the 
former position it eventually became necessary to shut down the 
plant following severe troubles with the wet and dry purification 
plant, which were resultant on the complete removal of tar fog at 
the inlet of the condensers. It then became apparent that in this 
particular case the reasons governing this choice of position could 
not be justified and the necessary alterations to the gas connexions 
were subsequently made in order to bring the detarrer to the out- 
let of the condensers. I understand that since then the plant has 
successfully fulfilled its proper function of removing all tar and 
oils which are in the liquid phase at the inlet of the exhausters 
where the gas temperature is sufficiently low to ensure that there 
is little subsequent condensation of liquid hydrocarbons. 


Yours, &c., 
The Whessoe Foundry K. W. FRANCOMBE, 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., Chemical Engineer. 
Darlington. 


Oct. 3, 1939. 
Toluole 


Sir,—It seems to the writer that, in the national interests, it 
might be well to divide the stream of benzole and toluole, so 
that the latter goes to its destination for other purposes. 

This Company has built its plants latterly to provide this means 
and, with slight additions, it should be possible to build other 
plants for this purpose. The products would be 90’s toluole and 
90’s benzole, the former commanding a better price and going to 
a different destination. Yours, &c., 

T. O. Witton, 
Governing Director. 


The Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s 
Patent Furnace Co., Ltd., 
London, Road, Horsham. 
Oct. 4, 1939. 
[Our correspondent invites criticism of his views.—Ed. “G.J.”’] 
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Personal 


Mr. THOMAS E. Mappocks, Managing Director of the Kettering 
Gas Company, has just completed 50 years as chief executive 
officer. He received the appointment of Manager and Secretary 
of the Company on Oct. 1, 1889, but had previously had three 
years’ service with the Company. Initially he was clerk of the 
works in connexion with the installation and erection of gas- 
holders and other plant and buildings, the consulting engineer for 
this work being Mr. John Eunson, then Engineer to the Nor- 
thampton Gaslight Company, under whom Mr. Maddocks had 
been a pupil for several years. In February, 1886, he was 
appointed Assistant Manager and Secretary of the Kettering Gas 
Company and two years later succeeded to the position of 
Manager and Secretary, the office of Engineer being added at a 
later date. : 


During his long association with the Company, Mr. Maddocks 
has seen Kettering develop extensively, not only along industrial 
and business lines, but in the development of building estates and 
private housing. The growth of the Company has coincided with 
that of the town. Progress has always been the keynote of the 
gas undertaking and its management, and the way in which the 
business has expanded can be gauged by comparing the annual 
make of gas, which in 1889 was 55 million cu.ft., with to-day’s out- 
put of 280 millions. In its earlier days the Kettering Gas Com- 
pany had an area of four square miles; to-day its authorized 
area of supply is 100 square miles, gas being supplied to Corby 
and Broughton outside the immediate district of Kettering. 


A native of Kettering, Mr. Maddocks has served under four 
Chairmen, and his service has covered more than half the Com- 


pany’s existence, for it was in 1934 that the undertaking celebrated 


its centenary. 
” * * 


At the last meeting of the Chesterfield Town Council, Ald. G. 
Clark paid a high tribute to Mr. H. Davies, who has just retired 
after 20 years’ faithful service as Chesterfield’s Gas Engineer and 
Manager. He remarked on the efficient way in which he had 
staffed the Department and “ made a gas-works to be proud of,” 
and he pointed out that the Department’s income had increased 
from £67,000 a year to £101,000. He complimented Mr. Davies 
on his zeal, energy, ability, and iron character, and he expressed 
the hope that his son, Mr. C. S. Davies, who succeeded him, would 
have the same support which had been accorded his father. 


* * + 


At the Annual Meeting of the Bodmin Gas Consumers Company 
Mr. J. H. HELLEN was elected to the Board of Directors in place of 
the late Mr. T. H. Spear. 


- * * 


Mr. PeTeR D. M. Airp, son of Mr. Kenneth Aird, Chairman 
and Governing Director of Glover & Main, Ltd., Gas Engineers, 
and its allied Companies—Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd., Dry Gas 
Meter Manufacturers, R. & A. Main, Ltd., Ironfounders and Gas 
Cooking & Heating Engineers, and Main Water Heaters, Ltd.— 
has been elected a Director of those Companies. Mr. Peter Aird 
served his apprenticeship with R. & A. Main, Ltd., and has lately 
been assisting on the sales side of the business at the Falkirk 
Works. He is at present serving with H.M. Forces. 


Obituary 


S. E. Halliwell 


A wide circle of friends in the Gas Industry will learn with 
regret of the death at his home at Cotham, Bristol, last week, of 
Mr. S. E. HALLIWELL, Secretary and Commercial Manager of the 
Bristol Gas Company since 1917. Mr. Halliwell, who was 64 
years of age, had been ill for three weeks. 

Before going to Bristol Mr. Halliwell was Manager and Secretary 
to the Littleborough Gas Company in Lancashire, and during 
this period he served for ten years as Hon. Secretary to the Com- 
mercial Section of the Manchester District Gas Association of Gas 
Engineers. He was also a founder of the Manchester District 
Junior Gas Association and for two years was President. He was 
a bronzé medallist in gas manufacture in the City and Guilds of 
London Institute examinations; was elected a member of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers in 1902, and a Fellow of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries in 1905. 

Since he went to Bristol the business of the Gas Company has 
expanded rapidly ; the central offices and showrooms at Radiant 
House have been rebuilt and extended on modern lines, and new 
premises have been built and equipped at Barton Street for dealing 
with the Company’s extensive business in appliances. Notwith- 
standing the engrossing nature of these local activities he has been 
closely identified with all the Regional and National organizafions 
connected with the Gas Industry, serving on the central executive 
committees of the British Gas Federation, the National Gas 
Council, the British Commercial Gas Association, the British Road 
Tar Association, the Central Joint Consultative Coal Committee, 
and many other committees dealing with the affairs of the Gas 
industry. In addition to his professional connexions he took an 
active part in the business and social life of the city. 

Keenly interested in sports, he was a regular attender at the 
home fixtures of the Bristol Rugby Club and the Gloucestershire 
County Cricket Club. He was also a member of the Bristol Savage 
Club and of the Jerusalem Lodge of Freemasons in Bristol. 


J. Wilfrid Drake 


The funeral of Mr. J. WILFRID DRAKE, a member of the Board 
and former Chairman and Managing Director of Messrs. Drakes, 
Ltd., whose death was announced in last week’s “ JOURNAL,” took 
place at All Saints’ Cemetery, Dudwell, Halifax, on Oct. 3. The 
services were taken by the Rev. H. L. Reakes and the Rev. L. E. 
Drake (a cousin), and among those present, in addition to family 
mourners, were Ald. F. Watkinson, J.P. (Deputy Mayor of 
Halifax), Mr. Henry Smith (Chairman of Drakes, Ltd.), Mr. R. L. 
Gardner (Meltham Silica Firebrick Company), Mr. D. M. Henshaw 
(representing the S.B.G.I.), Mr. W. B. McLusky (former Engineer 
and Manager of the Halifax Corporation Gas Department), Mr. 
J. Corrigan (Engineer and Manager of the Brighouse Gas Depart- 
ment), and Mr. James McLusky (Engineer and Manager of the 
Halifax Gas Department), who also represented Mr. H. Singleton 
(Engineer and Manager of the Huddersfield Gas Department and 
President of the Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers). 


A well-known former member of. the Halifax Town Council, 
Mr. Drake, who was 56 years of age, had been in poor health for 
several years. Indeed, it was through health reasons that he had 
to sever his connexion with public life, in which he was so keenly 
interested. 

Mr. Drake, second son of the late Mr. J. Armitage Drake, J.P., 
whom he was destined to follow in business and in public service, 
was trained to the profession of engineer with the firm of Drakes, 
Ltd., which was founded by his grandfather, Mr. Jonas Drake, 
and developed by his father. In 1922, he succeeded his brother, 
the late Mr. Willie Drake, as Chairman and Managing Director 
of the firm, retaining the position until ill-health compelled his 
retirement in 1930. 

He had many other business associations, and was proprietor 
of the firm of Messrs. John Morton & Company, fireclay manu- 
facturers, Thornton, while he remained a Director of Messrs. 
Drakes to the last, though in recent years he had been unable to 
take an active part in the government of the firm. 

Mr. Drake’s business often took him to Canada, where he was 
extremely well known in engineering circles. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to taking a prominent part in the development of Messrs. 
Drake’s he took an active share in the work of the Society of 
British Gas Industries, of which he was Chairman of the Council 
in 1924. It is recalled that on the occasion of his chairmanship 
he addressed the Society on one of his favourite subjects—the 
necessity for the introduction, in this country, of the metric system. 
Mr. Drake was also a member of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. Drake entered the Halifax Town Council in 1923 as Con- 
servative member for Illingworth Ward and during his 12 years 
as a Councillor he had only one contest (which he won) in 1929. 
Mr. Drake’s presence on the Council was of great practical value. 
His knowledge of engineering was particularly useful on the various 
committees on which he sat and especially on the Waterworks 
Committee, of which he was Vice-Chairman from 1933 until his 
retirement in 1935. Indeed, Mr. Drake took a prominent part in 
the introduction of the water filtration scheme in Halifax and was 
in a great measure responsible for the installation of the pump- 
ing plant at Ogden Kirk—a scheme which brought about a great 
saving to the ratepayers of Halifax. 

He was a member of the Halifax and Illingworth Conservative 
Associations and for 20 years had been a member of the Victory 
Lodge of Freemasons, No. 3922. 

He leaves a wife and two daughters. 


> > * 


The sympathy of the Industry will be extended to Mr. R. J. 
Rocers (Managing Director of the Parkinson Stove Co., Ltd.) 
on the great loss he has sustained in the death of his elder son, 
John Rupert, an Acting Pilot Officer in the Royal Air Force, who 
was killed in an aircraft accident in Scotland last week. 

* * * 

Mr. CHARLES RUTHERFORD, of Cowpen, Blyth (Northumber- 
land), Vice-Chairman of the Blyth Gas Company, and a prominent 
local resident, has died aged 66. 
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News of the Week 


Meetings of all Sections of the London and Southern District 
Junior Gas Association have been postponed until further 
notice. 


For Provision of a New Holder at the Crowlands Gas- 
Works the Southport Gas Committee has obtained permission to 
borrow £29,000. 


Eighty-Five per cent. of Blackburn Consumers will not be 
affected by the rationing of gas as their annual consumption does 
not reach the restricted amount. 


Sanction is to be Sought by Newark (Notts.) Gas Committee 
to the borrowing of £5,000 for the purchase of gas appliances 
and £1,000 for services over the next few years. 


A Presentation was made recently to Mr. Tom Anderson, 
who in August completed 50 years in the service of the gas 
undertaking at Tonbridge, now controlled by the South Suburban 
Gas Company. 


It Has Been Recommended by Newark (Notts.) Gas Com- 
mittee that a water gas plant be installed at the gas-works at 
an early date and that the Works Committee be authorized to 
obtain tenders. 


Unemployed Men are to be trained and engaged wherever 
possible for work now being done by superannuated employees 
of the Oldham Gas Department consequent on the calling up 
for military services of regular workers. 


The Discussion on Heat Insulating Materials arranged 
by the Joint Committee on Materials and their Testing, which 
was to have been held in conjunction with the 11th Autumn 
Research Meeting of The Institution of Gas Engineers on Nov. 23, 
has now been cancelled. 


No Rationing of Gas will be imposed upon consumers in 
Burnley and other areas obtaining supplies from the coke ovens 
at Altham, it is reported. Mr. A. F. Ames (Engineer and 
Manager of the Burnley Gas Department) has stated that this is 
a result of representations to the Ministry of Mines pointing out 
that serious cuts in the consumption of gas would involve a waste 
of the gas produced at the coke ovens, who have been asked to 
continue, and if possible augment, their production of foundry 
coke, benzole, tar, antiseptics, &c., which are more than ever 
essential at the present time. 


Forthcoming Engagements 


Oct. 
17.—I.G.E.—Gas Education Executive Committee, 2.30 p.m. 


20.—Manchester Association.—General Meeting, Midland Hotel. 
Manchester. 


26.—S.B.G.I.— Meeting of Emergency Committee, Banbury, 2 p.m. 
26.—Wales and Mon. Association.—Annual Meeting at Cardiff. 


27.—Coke Oven Managers’ Association.—Annual Meeting, 
Royal Station Hotel, York, 11.45 a.m. 


Supply of Gas for Motor Transport 


Not Subject to Rationing 


Inasmuch as there would appear to have been some doubt as 
to whether gas sold—e.g., by garage proprietors—for use in motor 
vehicles was subject to the Fuel & Lighting Order, the National 
Gas Council have been advised by the Mines Department that 
gas supplied from “controlled premises” for consumption in 
motor vehicles is not to be regarded as a supply of. gas for con- 
sumption on those premises within the meaning of the Order. 

The provisions of the Order, therefore, do not apply to gas 
supplied to premises for consumption in motor vehicles, and there 
is thus no rationing restriction imposed on such supplies. 


Gas for Motor Transport is now available from the Presto 
Gas Company according to an announcement by Mr. S. Tage 
(Engineer and Manager) on Oct. 5. 


The Contract for the erection of a new gasholder for tlic 
Wath, Bolton, and Thurnscoe Gas Board has, subject to officia| 
sanction, been granted to Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, Ltd.. 
of Elland. 


Newark Town Council has approved the installation of « 
water gas plant. Sanction is to be sought to the borrowing oi 
£5,000 for the purchase of gas appliances, and £1,000 for services, 
over the next few years. 


It Has Been Decided by the Wath, Bolton, and Thurnscoe 
Gas Board that any workman unable to take his full holiday as 
a result of the present emergency shall be paid for the period 
he was prevented from taking. 


Clitheroe Gas and Electricity Engineers have been 
instructed to prepare schemes whereby these services may, for 
the present, be utilized so as to ensure greater uniformity in con- 
sumption, and thus avoid pronounced “ peak” demands. The 
public have been asked to assist in achieving this object. 


An Involuntary Contribution to the black-out was made 
last Thursday by the electricity undertaking supplying the South 
Molton district of Devonshire when at about 10.30 p.m. the current 
failed. In some areas consumers had to wait till after midnight. 
On the same evening there was also an electricity failure at 
Hatherleigh from 9.30 until midnight. 


Robert Crawford & Co., Ltd., who are Brokers to the 
National Gas Council schemes for insurance, are continuing their 
business during the period of the war from ‘“‘ Newlands,” Rookery 
Road, Staines, Middlesex, and are retaining also a skeleton staff at 
the Registered Office at Sackville House, 143/9, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. All correspondence, however, should be addressed 
to Staines, and the telephone numbers are Staines 3460-1. - 


Dissatisfaction has been Expressed by Torquay shopkeepers 
at having to continue payment of the standing charge in respect of 
their electrical window display lighting and the Neon signs outside 
their premises, both of which have been inoperative since the 
black-out regulations came into force. The Chairman of the 
Electricity Committee has stated that for the time being it is 
impossible to make any remission in the standing charges, but that 
the matter might be reviewed in six months’ time. 


Price Increases 


Blackburn.—By 15° with minimum charge of 2s. 6d. per 
quarter. 


Dunbar.—By 5d. per 1,000 cu.ft. 
Duns.—By 5d. per 1,000 cu.ft. 


Lytham St. Annes.—Following a special report by the Gas 
Engineer and Manager at Lytham St. Annes concerning the 
accounts of the Gas Undertaking, the Council have been recom- 
—" te increase the price of gas to all consumers as from 

et; 1. 


North Berwick.—By 10d. per 1,000 cu.ft. 


Saltcoats.—By 5d. per 1,000 cu.ft. as from the next survey 
of meters. 


Torquay and Paignton.—By 1d. per therm, or 4.8d. per 
1,000 cu.ft. The existing scale of discounts remains unaltered 
until further notice. 


_  Totnes.—By 1d. per therm as from the next reading or clear- 
ing of consumers’ meters. 


British Gas Federation 


The Joint Secretaries of the British Gas Federation (Messrs. 
W. J. Smith and W. T. K. Braunholtz) announce that in conse- 
quence of the war the Fourth Dinner of the B.G.F., which was to 
have been held at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W. 1, on Monday, 
Nov. 20, has now been cancelled. 
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Gloucester Profit-Sharing and Saving 
Scheme 


rhe 239 employees of the Gloucester Gas Light Company, who 
are members of the Company’s profit-sharing and saving scheme, 
have standing to their credit a sum of £20,538—an average of about 
£86 per member. Mr. J. H. Jones (Chairman of the Management 
Committee) reported this very satisfactory result at the Annual 
Meeting of members, held at the Gas-Works, Hempsted, on 
Sept. 28, when among the members of the Committee present, in 
addition to the Chairman, were Mr. J. Morgan Matthews and Mr. 
F. W. Rogers (appointed by the Directors) and Messrs. R. C. 
Brunsdon, A. Field, and A. Hurcombe (elected by employees). Mr. 
S. T. Cowcher (co-Auditor with Mr. W. R. Payne) and Mr. C. I. 
Poyner (Secretary) were also present. 

The Committee, in their 31st Annual Report, stated that the 
bonus payable for the year ended June 30, 1939, was 34%, and the 
total amount of bonus to be divided among the members was 
£1,201 9s. During the year 19 members withdrew from the scheme, 
of which number 14 left the Company’s employ. New employees 
admitted to the scheme totalled 14. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and state- 
ment of accounts, which he characterized as very satisfactory, said 
to-day everybody was suffering from the war in one way or another 
and the profit-sharing scheme had also to bear its share of the 
burden. For some time past the Company had been laying addi- 
tional mains in .loucester and encouraging everybody to use as 
much gas as they reasonably could. Now the Government had 
introduced rationing as a result of which profits and bonus would 
be affected. But he was sure they all felt they had to do all 
they could to pull the country through the great struggle on which 
it had entered. The Chairman, in conclusion, thanked Mr. Poyner 
for his valuable services. 


It was announced that the retiring members of the Committee of 
Management appointed by the directors (Messrs. J. H. Jones and 
F, W. Rogers) had been re-appointed. The retiring members 
representative of the employees were Messrs. R. C. Brunsdon and 
Mr. T. Seaman. Mr. Brunsdon was re-elected and Mr. L. Gregory 
was appointed to take the place of Mr. Seaman, who has left the 
service of the Company. Votes of thanks were accorded the 
Chairman for presiding, and to Mr. Poyner, the Secretary. 


A Well-Equipped 


A.R.P. Shelter 
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Manchester Gas Department 


Activities Reviewed 


Members of the Manchester City Council have just received 
from the Town Clerk an interesting volume of over 300 pages 
entitled “The City of Manchester and How it is Managed,” in 
which is included much interesting information concerning the Gas 
Department. It is stated that if the 1,255 miles of mains were 
placed end to end, they would reach from Manchester to Iceland. 

A description is given of the travelling showroom and its work. 
The showroom, mounted on a chassis fitted with balloon tyres, 
is trailed to the site. The sides of the vehicle telescope and when 
opened out a floor space equal to that of a small public hall is 
produced, allowing a display of cookers, fires, wash-boilers and hot 
water apparatus, together with seating accommodation for about 
30 people. 

The city’s gas and water are laid on to the travelling showroom, 
and most of the appliances are fitted to live points for demon- 
stration purposes. The site usually allows for the showroom to 
be set back from the public footpath, And an ornamental shrubbery 
is artistically laid out by the Parks Department. 

Concerning the industrial gas section, it is stated that many 
enquiries are being dealt with in connexion with the installation 
of central heating in factories and workshops, to meet the obliga- 
tions imposed upon employers by the provisions and regulations 
of the Factories Acts. 





National Youth Committee 


Sir David Milne-Watson to Act as Adviser 


The Government has decided to take in hand the question of 
the social and physical welfare of boys and girls between the 
ages of about 14 and 18, and has appointed a Committee to 
advise on all matters relating to youth welfare. Earl De La 
Warr, Pgesident of the Board of Education, made this announce- 
ment in the House of Lords last week. 

The committee, to be known as the National Youth Committee, 
will be. under the chairmanship of Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education, and Sir David 
Milne-Watson, D.L., LL.D. (Governor of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company), has consented to act as adviser to the Committee 
on all matters affecting juvenile employment and indus‘ry. 





The above photographs show the A.R.P. shelter constructed by the Davis Gas Stove Company, Ltd. The water heater seen in the annexe, 
which is a first-aid anteroom, has been installed for immediate use in case of emergency and consists of the Radiation appliance which was 


described in our note on page 37 of last week’s “JOURNAL,” being specially suitable for this purpose. 
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M" THERM 
HEEPS THE HOME 
FIRES BURNING 


B. C. G. A. 


Possibly the first war-time 
* good-will” publicity to be 
issued by any industry, these 
examples of a window display 
and double crown poster have 
just been produced by the 
Studio of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association 


HE double crown poster is carried out in four attractive 
colours, and the window display is constructed with a 
removable centre panel on to which a poster is mounted. 

A “Mr. Therm” cut-out completes the display unit. The 
B.C.G.A. are proposing, for November, to augment this display 
by means of side panels and a new poster for the centre, dealing 
with “ Gas Economy.” 


Gas for Clothes Drying 


The Factories Act, 1937 (Part III, Sect. 43 (1), Accommodation 
for clothing), reads as follows: 


“There shall be provided and maintained for the use of 
employed persons, adequate and suitable accommodation for 
clothing not worn during working hours; and such arrange- 
ments as are reasonably practicable or, when a standard is 
prescribed, such arrangements as are laid down thereby shall 
be made for drying such clothing.” 


In conjunction with Messrs. P. N. Langford, Engineer and 
General Manager, and R. B. Watkins, Industrial Gas Engineer, 
of the Coventry Gas Department, the Parkinson Stove Company 


The photograph shows clothes drying equipment installed at 

Morris Motors, Ltd., Coventry, and is part of an installation to 

accommodate 700 hats and coats. The section shown, is heated 

by two Parkinson No. 230 circulators, and provides clothes drying 
facilities for 193 persons. 


have developed a novel method of giving effect to the requirements 
of the Act in a simple and efficient manner. 

As will be readily seen from the accompanying photograph, 
a framework composed of 14 in. by 1 in. barrel is arranged so 


The desire of the Industry as a whole for the Studio to carry 
on its services has exceeded all expectations, and over sixty 
displays are being issued to members under the window display 
scheme, together with supplies of posters to 128 undertakings. 
These materials are available for sale to members other than 
those on the services and can be supplied at an economical price. 

Requests for special displays are also being received—e.g., for 
“Space Heating” and “ What a Therm will do.” 


that its upper portion carries the necessary hooks spaced in two 
rows, at approximately 10 in, intervals. This framework also 
carries the heating tubes, which are centrally arranged in a 
manner which allows the full use to be made of both sides of 
the rack. The necessary heating is provided by means of the 
well-known Parkinson No. 230 circulator, which, owing to its 
atented concentrically arranged flow and return system, has been 
ound most suitable for the purpose. 

The whole unit is one which lends itself to extreme flexibility, 
one Parkinson No. 230 gas-heated circulator being sufficient to 
provide adequate drying facilities for any number of persons up 
to 100. Temperatures maintained in the region of 140° F. have 
been found to be the most satisfactory. This is achieved with an 
initial gas consumption of 30 cu.ft. per hour. Thermostatic 
control, however, results in a considerable reduction in the gas 
rate when the desired temperature is reached. 

A considerable number of these installations have already been 
installed in factories, and the Parkinson Stove Company will be 
pleased to furnish further details upon request. 


Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers 


The General Meeting of the Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers, arranged to take place at the Hotel 
Victoria on Wednesday, Nov. 8, at 2.30 p.m., and the General 
Committee meeting in the morning, have been cancelled. If 
possible, a special meeting of the General Committee will be 
arranged to take place about the middle of November in order 
to decide the future conduct of business relating to both the 
Southern Association and the Eastern District during the period 
of hostilities. 

The remaining meetings of the Eastern District of the Associa- 
tion, arranged to take place during 1939, have been cancelled. 
Members in the Western District will be advised of any changes 
in programme by the District Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. H. Cornish, 
and it is hoped that meetings will continue to be held as con- 
venient. 


Manchester District Association of 
Gas Engineers 


A General Meeting of the Manchester District Association of 
Gas Engineers will be held at the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on 
Oct. 20. A Paper is to be presented by Mr. Norman Hudson. 
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Position of Blackburn Undertaking 


Engineer and Manager’s Report 


A report by Mr. J. D. Ashworth (Engineer and Manager of the 
Blackburn Corporation Gas Department) was considered at a 
meeting of the Town Council on Oct, 5. In it Mr. Ashworth 
emphasized that an alteration or increase in gas charges was not 
a guarantee to meet existing deficiencies. The outbreak of war 
had now made radical changes in expenditure and income. As a 
result of the increased income tax in the war budget the charge 
on the Undertaking would be increased by about £1,773 this year 
and £2,364 in 1940. 


A prediction of increased gas consumption had been borne out, 
for the records for the five months ended Aug. 31 revealed an 
increase of almost 2 million cu.ft. Contemplated savings had also 
been effected of £2,718 up to Aug. 31. It was unfortunate that 
following the war, street lighting had to be discontinued, and esti- 
mated reduction in gas output was approximately 62 million cu.ft. 
for the current year at a cost of £6,200, plus £1,550 for coke and 
tar products, which would be less available for sale, making a 
total of £7,750, less £4,270 saved in purchase of coal and wages, 
or a net loss of £3,480. 


Regarding the operation of the Fuel and Lighting Order, it was 
not considered the restrictions imposed would have much effect in 
reducing gas consumption owing to the exemption of prepayment 
meter consumers of which Blackburn had 26,000, representing two- 
thirds of total consumers. Also, a large percentage of the 
remainder were large consumers who did not come within the Act, 
while other ordinary consumers were under the regulation allow- 
ance of 100 therms per annum. Some of these consumers might 
increase to their maximum with advantage to the Department. 


Mr. Ashworth emphasized that other similar sized undertakings 
had a much lower assessment figure than Blackburn, and it was a 
matter of concern that the proportionate charge against the 
Department for the Town Clerk’s and Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ments had increased from £2,620 to £5,254 during the current 
year. While the prevailing financial position was a matter for 
concern, consideration should not only be given to increased gas 
charges, but to amounts charged against the Department, which 
ought to be comparable with other undertakings. 


Thus, though an increased charge for gas should be adopted 
under present circumstances, reasonable consideration should be 
given to the existing heavy interest and loan repayments now on a 
net outstanding debt of only £211,460, and to the fact that only 
two further instalments were to be met on a consolidated loan of 
£182,953. Also to an assessment figure of £19,130 with a charge 
in rates of £12,359, against £12,765 and rates-cost of £8,635 in 
1924-5, when gas sold reached 927,575,000 cu.ft. against 912,055,900 
cu.ft. for the past year with a present total income of £219,204 
against £172,549, a decrease of £46,655. 


The proportionate charge for Town Clerk, Borough Treasurer, 
and Auditors had increased from £2,744 in 1924-5 to £5,254 
(increase £2,510), making a total increase (with rate charges) since 
1925 of £6,234 per annum, equal to 2d. per 1,000 cu.ft. of gas sold. 

Placed before an independent authority there was no doubt a 
comparison would be made on the basis of similar sized under- 
takings. In this connexion the following particulars were sub- 
mitted : 

















Propor- | | 
| tionate | | 
Annual | | charge of Interest, 
Gas | Town | Sinking 
Town. Con- Sales. | Assess- |Amount| Clerk, | Fund Net 
sumers. | Million, ment. of | Borough! andIn- Debt. 
cu. ft. Rates. | Treas, come 
| ete. Tax. 
£ ri ae £ £ 
Blackburn ...| 39,636 912 19,150 | 12,359 | 5,254 | 58,252 211,460 
Bolton ...| 55,611 | 1,118 | 13,000 9,673 | 1,120* | 43,559 373,241 
|Warrington...| 28,327 878 | 8,117 6,748 | 2,300 24,945 | 229,526 


* Gas Dept. collect gas accounts. 


Blackburn’s deficiency of £19,091 for the year ended March 31 
last included expenditure of £2,306 on new meters for which a loan 
should have been obtained, and an application should be put 
forward to cover similar future requirements. 


The unfavourable position necessitated attention to the low 
charge for gas charged to certain industrial consumers, and a 
communication had been addressed to these firms suggesting an 
increased charge of 2d. per 1,000 cu.ft., or 13.3% ; after corres- 
pondence they agreed to this course. It was now suggested that 
a specific flat rate increase would operate unfairly against large 
consumers, by reason of the sliding scales now in operation, and 
it was doubtful if these consumers would accept a similar increase 
as those now charged 3s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. It was apparent that 
the percentage increase would be an unreasonable ratio. For 
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example, an increase of 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. on 3s. 6d. amounted 
to 14.3%, whereas the street lighting charge of 2s., plus 6d., was 
25% and the increase to one large user would be 40%. Therefore, 
it was considered that any suggested increased charge should be on 
a basis of 15% on all scales except prepayment consumers, who 
would be charged to the nearest penny, which would then be 
4s. 2d. per 1,000 cu.ft. against the present rate of 3s. 7d. per 1,000 
cu.ft. It was estimated the increased revenue on this basis for the 
current year would produce £12,600 and on a complete year 
(under existing conditions) £21,234. 


There was also the question as to whether a minimum charge 
should be introduced against uneconomic meter consumers whose 
consumption was not sufficient to cover costs of inspection and 
maintenance of meters; and a minimum charge of 2s. 6d. per 
quarter was suggested. 


Following consideration of Mr. Ashworth’s report, the Blackburn 
Town Council approved the Gas Committee’s recommendation to 
increase the price of gas by 15% with a minimum charge of 2s. 6d. 
per quarter. The Gas Committee stated that 85% of domestic 
consumers would be exempt from the gas rationing scheme, their 
average consumption not reaching the level of 30 therms allowed 
for the winter quarter. The increased price will operate for the 
quarter ending Dec. 31. Charges for gas for industrial purposes 
are to be reviewed at the end of the present quarter and charges 
for domestic purposes at the end of the ensuing quarter. 

Present charges are 3s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. for ordinary meters, 
and 3s. 7d. per 1,000 for slot meters. Councillor Johnson (Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee) said the report quoted above would be 
sufficient to justify them in the course they had taken. 


Factories Act Exemptions 
Cutting and Welding Operations 


In pursuance of the power conferred on him by 
sub-section (5) of Section 28 of the Factories Act, 
1937, the Chief Inspector of Factories has exempted 
from the requirements of sub-section (4) of the 
said Section the operations of cutting or welding 
stee] or wrought-iron gas mains and services by 
the application of heat, and the operation of 
repairing a water-sealed gasholder by the electric 
welding process. These exemptions are subject to 
the following conditions : 


Mains and Services 
(1) The main or service 


(a) shall be situated in the open air; 

(b) shall contain only the following gases, separately or 
mixed, at a pressure greater than atmospheric pressure— 
namely, town gas, coke oven gas, producer gas, blast-furnace 
gas, or gases, other than air, used in their manufacture; 

(c) shall not contain acetylene or any gas or mixture of 
gases to which acetylene has been added intentionally. 


(2) The operation shall be carried out by a person or persons 
experienced in work on gas mains and over eighteen years of age, 
and at least two such persons (including those carrying out the 
operation) shall be present during the operation. 


(3) The site of the operation shall be free from inflammable 
or explosive gas or vapour. 


(4) Where acetylene gas is used as the source of heat in cone 
nexion with an operation, it shall be compressed and contained in 
a porous substance in a cylinder in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Order of the Secretary of State (No. 9) dated June 23, 
119. (S.R. & O. 1919 No. 809.) 


(5) Prior to the application of any flame to the gas main or 
service, this shall be pierced or drilled with a small hole, and the 
escaping gas ignited to act as an indicator. 


Gasholders 


(1) The gasholder shall contain only the following gases, 
separately or mixed, at a pressure greater than atmospheric 
pressure—namely, town gas, coke oven gas, producer gas. blast- 
furnace gas, or gases, other than air, used in their manufacture. 

Provided that this exemption shall not apply to any gasholder 
containing acetylene or any gas or mixture of gases to which 
acetylene has been added intentionally. 


(2) Welding shall only be done by the electric welding process 
and shall be carried out by experienced operatives under the 
constant supervision of a competent person. 


These exemptions will remain in force until revoked by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories. 
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Experiments on Gas Manufacture 


This Paper was to have been read at the 
Annual Meeting of the North British Associ- 
ation of Gas Managers at St. Andrews on 
September 7. As the Meeting had to be 
cancelled, a full discussion on the Paper 
is invited, which together with the Author’s 
reply will be subsequently published in 
the Technical Press. Contributions should 
be addressed to the Author. 


On looking through the Transactions of our Association I 
have failed to find any information on the single-stage process 
of complete gasification, and as most of us have no doubt 
given this method of gas manufacture some thought at one 
time or another, it occurred to me that a Paper on a modified 
type of this plant might be acceptable to you. I am perfectly 
aware that I am not as well qualified to discuss complete gasi- 
fication as many who may be listening to me, but the plant I 
propose to describe had certain distinctive features associated 
with its construction and operation, and from it were produced 
some interesting results. 

For a number of years favourable comments have been 
made from time to time by Gas Engineers on the possibilities 
of complete gasification. Notwithstanding this, the process 
has not been widely adopted. The annual returns issued by the 
Technical Press show that only eight undertakings in Scotland 
use complete gasification as their sole process of gas manu- 
facture, representing a total output of 130 million cu.ft. per 
annum, which is only 0.4% of the total gas output in Scotland. 
Beyond this, 22 undertakings, also in Scotland, use complete 
gasification as an auxiliary to other systems, mostly horizontal 
retorts. I am told that some of those auxiliary plants are at 
times utilized for gasifying coke, instead of coal, for the pro- 
duction of water gas, and while this is, perhaps, an indication 
of the flexibility of the process, it makes it difficult to assess 
how much gas (from coal) is actually produced by single-stage 
gasification. Of the above 30 undertakings, 21 sell under 
25 million cu.ft. of gas per annum. 

There is very little text book information available on this 
subject. Alwyne Meade in “ Modern Gasworks Practice ” 
(1921) states that in the single-stage process one ton of coal 
yields : 


50,000 cu. ft. of mixed gas at 370 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. gross. 
An analysis of this gas is given as :— 


co, Be re a ated amen ete 
“ae a ONE tee 
Bae, cease pasta. « tlh atte secaigh: tale eae 
i or ree ee eS 
CME sh’) acu”. "wpcec’S EASE: calbacths cola eee 
ewe Sow eT 
a ee ee ee OS 


A paragraph or two later he writes: 


“The analysis of complete gas which has been given 
must be looked upon as a model or theoretical composi- 
tion the attainment of which.in practice can scarcely be 

* looked for with the process in its present stage of develop- 
ment. General experience has shown that, unless steps 
are taken to preclude it, an appreciable proportion of the 
hydrocarbons will be deposited in the liquid state when 
the gas is cooled to atmospheric temperature.” 


Aithough this was written some years ago, we find even in 
recently published results by eminent authorities, that the 
hydrocarbon content of the complete gas is low as it leaves 
the gasification plant without enrichment. In the Paper by 
Mr. Broadhead, of Melbourne, read before The Institution of 
Gas Engineers in June, 1937, the following analyses were given 
of gases from his complete gasification process: 

Average Analysis of Gas from— 


Maitland Coal. Durham Coal. U.S.A. Coal. 
co, ‘ 2.6 3.9 3.9 
oO, as Nil Nil Nil 
C, Hm - Nil 0.3 0.3 
co ne 30.9 31.7 32.1 
CH, roe 4.0 4.5 6.6 
H, one 53.8 49.9 51.3 
, N, , nem 8.7 9.7 5.8 
Calorific value of e 
gas (B.Th.U.) 325 324 350 


by 
ROBERT FIFE, 


(Engineer and Manager of the 
Kilmarnock Corporation Gas Department) 


_The number of therms obtained per ton of coal was high, 
but I merely draw attention to the low percentage of hydro- 
carbons in the gases. 


In Communication No. 197 to The Institution of Gas 
Engineers, Dr. J. G. King (Chief Chemist, Fuel Research 
Station) reported on some experiments on the gasification of 
coal in water gas plants. The compositions of the gases 
obtained from Scottish coal and Northumberland coal were: 


Northumberland 
Scottish Coal. Coal 
co, ate 6.5% 6.0% 
oO, ine 0.3 0.2 
a 0.5 0.9 
co aaa 33.6 33.2 
CH, ue 3.2 2.6 
H, sie 51.2 50.9 
N, eae 4.7 6.2 
Calorific value of gas 307 B.Th.U. 309 B.Th.U. 


The calorific value and percentage of hydrocarbons in all 
the foregoing analyses are considerably lower than the 
theoretical figures quoted by Alwyne Meade. 

A few years ago I had an opportunity of carrying out tests 
on plant which was built by a Kilmarnock engineering firm 
and which was designed to gasify the coal either completely 
or partially. The feature of the plant was the partial gasifica- 
tion of the coal by the extraction, during gas-making, of a 
proportion of the coke, so that, strictly speaking, the process 
could hardly be called complete gasification. It was-con- 
tended by the makers of this plant that the production of a 
gas richer than that produced by the total gasification process 
was possible by the simple expedient of withdrawing a propor- 
tion of the coke from the generator during gas-making. In 
other words; it was claimed, that by extracting a quantity of 
the coke, the proportion of coal gas to water gas would be 
increased. 

The plant was constructed on general lines typical of many 
of the single-stage gasification plants—i.e., the vertical retort 
was built on top of the water gas generator, so that the fuel 
which was charged into the top of the retort would travel 
down into the generator, and so on to the coke extractor. The 
extractor consisted of a horizontal shaft which moved slowly 
to and fro through a suitable gland fixed on the generator side, 
and the cast-iron headpiece fitted on the end of this shaft 
pushed or pulled the coke, at a regulated speed, over the ends 
of a flat steel tray which supported the burden of the fuel 
inside the generator. A collecting chamber below this tray 
held a three hours’ coke discharge. 

The operation of the plant was well controlled. The 
extractor drive was transmitted through a 500 to 1 reduction 
gear, and along with this, a belt drive with stepped pulleys, pro- 
vided a complete range of speeds. The steam supply to the 
generator was measured in lb. per minute, and the blast 
pressure could be regulated to requirements. 

Both blast and steam were introduced at nostrils, or ports, 
formed in the brickwork of the generator. These ports were 
arranged in a circle above the level of the extractor, so that 
the coke on reaching the extractor, would be sufficiently cooled 
by the action of the steam, to preclude any possibility of over- 
heating the extractor. A little steam was allowed to pass into 
the coke-collecting chamber for cooling purposes. During the 
blow period, the waste gases were ignited with secondary air, 
and were allowed to escape to the chimney through brick 
chequerwork surrounding the retort. 

I carried out experiments on two separate plants, one being 
designed for an output of 700,000 cu.ft. of gas per day and 
the other for 150,000 cu.ft. per day. The retorts in both plants 
were circular in section. In the bigger plant the retort was 
2 ft. in diameter at the top and 4 ft. 6 in. at the bottom and 
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was 16 ft. 6 in. long. In the smaller plant the retort was 
1 ft. 6 in. in diameter at the top and 3 ft. at the bottom and 
was 11 ft. in length. 


700,000 cu.ft. per day Generator 


Exhaustive experiments were carried out on the bigger 
generator, but the results proved unsatisfactory. There was a 
lack of consistency both in the quality and in the output of 
gas from this plant. When extracting more than 4 cwt. of 
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Single-Stage Gas Generator 


coke per ton of coal, it was frequently found that quantities 
of coal, almost unburnt, would appear among the extracted 
coke. The operation of the extractor seemed to have the effect 
of pulling down the centre core of the coke in the generator. 
This was followed by the coal from the retort, and I eventually 
formed the opinion that the blast, introduced as it was through 
the ports formed round the generator walls, could not pene- 
trate to the centre of the dense fuel bed in the generator which 
was 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. There were indications that the 
air blast was short-circuiting up through the less dense coke in 
the outer ring adjacent to the generator wall. ; 

Experiments were made in the operation of this big plant on 
complete gasification—i.e., without extracting coke, Qualities 
of gas varying from 290 B.Th.U. to 330 B.Th.U. were 
obtained, but again the consistency of the gas quality could 
not be maintained. 


150,000 cu.ft. per day Generator 


The 150,000 cu.ft. per day plant proved to be much more 
satisfactory. It responded excellently both in respect of gas 
output and of quality. Both plants had been adapted for up- 
run and down-run steaming, but the down-run steaming was 
apparently unnecessary. In water gas practice the alternate 
up-run and down-run steaming maintains a uniformity of 
temperature throughout the fuel bed in the generator. Con- 
tinuous up-run steaming in the water gas plant would force 
the hot zone upwards and cause a damped fire at the bottom. 
It was found that the tendency to force the fire upwards in 
the generator in question by continued up-run steaming was 
counteracted by the continuous coke extraction. The down- 
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run was, therefore, discontinued, thus simplifying the manufac- 
turing process. 

In order to produce gas of over 400 B.Th.U. quality 
approximately 8 cwt. of coke per ton of coal were extracted 
and the cycle consisted of two minutes blow and five minutes 
run, using 64 lb. of steam per minute. 

The results obtained with this cycle in the operation of the 
150,000 cu.ft. per day plant were: 


Gas made per ton of coal ... stad ... 25,400 cu.ft. 
Calorific value of gas ae ea ... 414B.Th.U. 
Therms made per ton of coal “a ... 105 Therms. 
Average make per hour ... wae ... 6,400 cu.ft. 
Coke made per ton of coal el -. 7.9 cwt. 
Tar do. do. (approx.)... 11 galls. 
Analysisof Gas ... CO, - wa ee 

CB «ii BS 

oO, we int OS 

co ond ico SE 

H, poe = “aS 

CH, es Pom 

N; ie «= 34 


The coal used throughout all the tests proved on analysis 
to be equal in quality to a good Ayrshire coal. The proxi- 
mate analysis of the dried sample was: 





Ash pe ao iat mee sa ai 5.65%, 

Volatile matter had aan wel ste 38.10 

Fixed carbon ... ‘ous wii a «<< Sha 
100.00 






The calorific value of the dried coal was 13,238 B.Th.U. 
per lb. and the laboratory test of the coal for gas, coke, &c., 
on a comparative basis, was equal to that of an Ayrshire coal. 

Occasionally it was found when working on the above cycle 
that the charge in the retort would tend to hang. This, in my 
opinion, was due to carelessness in the manipulation of the 
plant and should not have occurred. Unfortunately, when 
hanging of the charge did happen, the quality of the gas was 
inclined to vary. Otherwise, when the operation was normal, 
the quality was very steady. It was decided, however, to test 
the plant on production of a lower quality gas in order to 
find whether or not the calorific value could be steadily main- 
tained. 

The efforts which I am about to describe proved to be the 
most successful which I experienced with this small plant. 
It operated continuously under careful supervision for a period 
of 12 days, and the surplus gas which could not be stored or 
distributed was burnt, in order to provide facilities for con- 
tinuous operation. 

The coke extraction was now reduced to 5 to 6 cwt. per ton 
of coal and the cycle was modified from time to time to suit 
conditions. It was found that a cycle of 14 minutes blow and 
5} minutes run, using 5 to 6 lb. of steam per minute, pro- 
duced a gas which was very consistent both in quality and 
quantity. 

After two days, the performance of the plant proved so 
reliable in every way that the horizontal retorts, which formed 
part of the gas-making equipment in the 20 million works in 
which the plant was being tested, were gradually damped down 
and the gas generator took over the entire job of manufacture. 

The average results recorded over 12 days of gas-making 
were: 


Gas made per ton of coal ... oa «+» 31,700 cu.ft. 
Quality of gas pon tie we .. 383 B.Th.V. 
Therms per ton of coal 121.4 therms. 
Coke extracted per ton of coal ... ... 5.46 cwt. 
Gas analysis < ca én wo GG 

Ci. <2 

2 waa aad 0.4 

co a < (aan 

H, oe «se SS 

CH, — «sc SES 

N2 on per 3.7 


Tests taken of the calorific value of the gas at frequent 
intervals over a period of several days all came within plus 
or minus 10 B.Th.U. of the above quality. 

From the results of this test I estimate that approximately 
7 cwt. of coke from each ton of coal used would be con- 
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verted to water gas. Assuming a quality of 290 B.Th.U. for 
the water gas produced and 40 lb. of coke used per 1,000 cu.ft., 
the therms obtained in the form of water gas would amount 
to 56.84. 


Total therms produced per ton of coal ... = 121.4 
Deduct therms produced trom 7 cwt. of coke = 56.84 
Therms accounted for by coa!.gas = 64.56 


Each ton of coal would, therefore, account for approxi- 
mately 64.56 therms of coal gas. 


How the Coal is Carbonized 


Many hold the opinion expressed by Alwyne Meade in 
“Modern Gasworks Practice” that the coal gas from the 
complete gasification process could with advantage be sub- 
mitted to a fixing process, in which case it would retain a 
greater proportion of hydrocarbons as permanent gas. During 
my investigations I have frequently sampled the smoke-ladened 
gas passing through the washbox of the plant and found to my 
disappointment, after purifying the sample, that the “rich 
looking” gas was only rich in appearance—i.e., the hydro- 
carbons were not present as fixed gases and therefore were 
absorbed during purification. 

It is both interesting and important to consider here how 
the carbonization of the coal was effected in the process in 
question. This could not have taken place during the passage 
of the coal through the retort for several reasons. Tempera- 
tures taken of the chequerwork surrounding the retort by 
means of a thermo-couple ranged from approximately 500° C. 
to 700° C. The rate of travel of the coal through this dull 
retort, which was circular in section, was 44 cwt. per hour. In 
the Kilmarnock setting of vertical retorts, where the tempera- 
tures range from 1,200° C. to 1 300° C. and the retorts are 
oval in shape to facilitate the transmission of the heat, the rate 
of travel of the coal is 3.75 cwt. per hour. Only the coal 
coming in contact with the wall of the low-temperature retort 
of the generator could possibly be affected by the heat of the 
retort itself. The sensible heat from the hot water gas during 
the run period would not account for the coal distillation 
because the coal was charged wet from storage into the retort 
and a big proportion of the coal consisted of fairly large 
lumps. 

I concluded, therefore, that a very large percentage of the 
coal passed through the retort, in an uncarbonized condition, 
to the generator. In the generator, it formed the core of the 
hot coke bed, and was subjected in this way to a heat contact 
—i.e., the sensible heat from the coke—which effectively dis- 
tilled the coal, and the coal gas in passing upwards through 
the retort had the advantage of meeting the ring of hot coke 
at the retort sides. 

I should explain here that the coal in contact with the hot 
retort walls was also subject to most of the heat from the hot 
gases passing upwards from the generator. This ring offered 
the least resistance to the passage of hot gases, and this hot 
coal, converted to coke in the lower region of the retort, served 
to fix the hydrocarbons. The coal was thus submitted to a 
process of proper distillation, and the hydrocarbons in the 
gas cracked to permanent gases. If the coal had been sub- 
jected to total destruction instead of being treated as described 
above there would have been no possibility of its being 
efficiently carbonized. My conviction is that if coal were 
allowed to “stew” long enough under the low-temperature 
conditions prevailing in the retort, the volatile hydrocarbons 
would pass off as vapours and become lost in the tar. You 
would then be left with little better than water gas. 

No doubt the output of gas pcr ton of coal drops to a com- 
paratively small figure with this process when considered along- 
side the much greater output obtainable from complete gasifi- 
cation, but when account is taken of the low inert content 
(10.3%) of even the 380 B.Th.U. quality of gas produced, and 
also the consistency of this quality, I personally am of the 
opinion that it would provide an excellent town gas to which 
any modern gas appliance could easily be adapted. It is un- 
reasonable and unwise of anyone to venture an opinion on 
what the quality of town gas should be, but I think most of 
us, if we felt that distribution difficulties could be overcome, 
would be prepared to declare a lower calorific value, if by so 
doing we were spared the necessity of increasing the price per 
therm to the consumer. 
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The results obtained in this small plant in the production of 
a 380 B.Th.U. gas compare favourably with the work of a 
vertical installation. Strictly speaking, the plant I have 
described is comparable in nearly every respect with a modern 
vertical retort, the only difference being that the heating 
process is essentially internal instead of external. 

It is somewhat difficult to give reliable comparative costs 
where operating conditions vary so considerably in respect of 
output, but compared with the production of a 380 B.Th.U. 
gas from verticals, the net costs of coal per therm of gas 
produced are as follows: 





Gasification Vertical 
Plant. Retorts. 
Gas made per ton of coal... 31,700 cu. ft. 31,500 cu. ft. 
Quality of gas ad ais ... 383 B.Th.U. 330 B.Th.U. 
Therms made per ton of coal ass. - See 119.7 
Coke for sale do. «-. 5.45 cwt. 4.75 cwt. 
Tar for sale do. « Mot. 21 gall. 
1 ton of coal at 22/6 per ton we 22/6 22/6 
Less coke at 27/6 per ton ... a Care 6/6 
Tar at 2d. per gall. ... a 9/10 3/6 10/0 
12/8 12/6 
Net cost of coal per therm = 1.25d. 1.25d., 


In giving consideration to fuel costs I might here draw 
attention to the fact that the cost of gas oil required to enrich 
one therm, or rather 303 cu.ft. of the 330 B.Th.U. quality gas, 
which I obtained from the complete gasification test, to 380 
B.Th.U. quality, would amount to approximately Id. The 
significance of this is that, although large volumes of gas per 
ton of coal may be produced by the complete gasification 
process, if this gas requires to be enriched with oil the cost 
immediately soars, and I doubt very much if the fuel costs per 
therm in the production of complete gasification gas (un- 
enriched) are any cheaper than the fuel costs of gas produc- 
tion given above. 

I regret that I did not have the opportunity to pursue my 
investigations further with this small plant, because I feel that 
with careful manipulation it was capable of producing even 
better results, in respect of quality, than those recorded. I 
formed the opinion from experience gained in operating the 
bigger plant that we were here attempting to handle some- 
thing which had got beyond the workable limit. The dense 
mass of coal which was discharged into the generator from 
the retort during the operation of the plant was too bulky to 
be properly carbonized in passing through the generator. It 
was very evident that when the coal got too far down in the 
generator it had a cooling effect, and, as already stated, coal 
often appeared among the extracted coke. I concluded, there- 
fore, that there must be a limit in size—somewhere between 
the two plants of the type described—beyond which it was 
unwise to go. 

My impressions on the operation of this type of plant as 
compared with horizontal or vertical retorts, or even with a 
water gas generator, are that it requires more constant and 
careful attention from the operator. In order to maintain a 
uniform quality of gas the fuel must be kept on the move. 
This can be checked by means of pressure gauges and also by 
charging the retort each hour. If the coal shows signs of 
hanging it must be shifted by poking. Carelessness would 
result in emptying the generator by means of the extractor, 
by which time the coal in the retort would have become a 
fixture, resulting in a “ hang up.” 

In giving a frank and unbiased report on the operations 
and results obtained from this plant, I submit that a single- 
stage unit of this type would be more useful and economical 
in producing town gas than any two-stage process, such as 
complete gasification used as an auxiliary to horizontal retorts. 
Operating with the two-stage process is bound to produce diffi- 
culties in blending of the gas, except possibly where ample 
holder accommodation is available. I feel confident from 
my experience of this plant that, operated with proper care 
and attention, it would be capable of producing a cheap gas, 
sufficiently constant in composition and in quality to conform 
to the requirements of the Gas Regulation Act. The con- 
sistency of the results obtained were no doubt in a great 
measure accounted for by the excellence of the construction 
and also the soundness of the controlling factors associated 
with the operation of the plant. 

Faced as we all are now with high-priced coal and uncertain 
by-product markets, I feel there is a need for a plant of the 
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type which I have described, and which would be generally 
acceptable to the smaller undertakings. I mean by this a 
process of gas manufacture, embodying in one unit, the 
advantages of water gas as well as coal gas production, con- 
stant gas quality, low capital and maintenance costs, and from 
which gas can be produced at a competitive price. 

At Kilmarnock we have passed through various phases of 
gas manufacture, and at present, we are able by the applica- 
tion of steaming, in a modern vertical setting, to sell annually 
1,632,000 therms of gas at a cheaper price per therm, and with 
less coal consumption, than in 1919 when steaming had not 
yet been introduced and when the sales were equivalent to 
877,000 therms. 


The following table gives a series of gas analyses taken at 
Kilmarnock over several days and illustrates the consistency 
with which a constant composition can be maintained in the 
modern continuous vertical retort: 


Date of sample 20/6/39. 26/6/39. 26,6/39. 29/6/39. 3/7/39. 5/7/39. 
Calorific value B.Th.U. 413.8 415.0 410.5 409.6 414.0 411.6 


Analyses % Co, 7.6 7.6 7.0 6.6 7.6 8.0 
Q, 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 

C,H, 2.3 2.1 23 2.0 1.9 1.8 

co 19.2 19.2 19.4 21.9 20.3 18.0 

CH, 16.1 16.7 16.1 15.8 16.2 17.0 

H, 46.1 45.8 46.2 45.5 45.3 47.0 

(By diff.) Na 8.1 8.2 8.5 7.6 8.1 7.6 
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Throughout this Paper I have repeatedly and intentiona!|, 
stressed the necessity of uniform quality and composition of 
gas, which, of course, must be backed with adequate pressure. 
Failing this, justice is not done to the highly efficient modern 
gas appliances upon which so much technical skill and 
research have been expended. The modern generation lias 
become accustomed to, and expects, immediate results by 
pressing buttons. There must be freedom from irksome adjust- 
ments. The gas consumer will not be humbugged and 
irritated with appliances, sluggish in action, and in continua! 
need of regulation, because of varying gas. Our work on 
behalf of our consumers commences in the retort house, where 
the reputation of an otherwise well-conducted undertaking can 
be seriously marred if the Engineer is handicapped by un- 
economic plant, lacking sound and scientific means of control. 

In submitting this Paper on the subject of single-stage gasifi- 
cation I had in mind the hope that one of our members, who 
has had the experience of operating a complete gasification 
plant, might at a later date favour us with a Paper on this 
interesting subject. 

I wish to take this opportunity, in conclusion, to thank our 
President for the favour he did me in asking for this contri- 
bution. I responded very happily, because my associations 
with Mr. Aitken have always been very pleasant and interest- 
ing to me. We all appreciate very sincerely the success of 
his labours on behalf of both the Gas Industry in general and 
our own Association in particular. 


Experiments on Coking Properties 


A Paper Presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Michigan Gas 
Association, June 29-July I, 1939 


It has long been known that the usual coal tests available 
to the gas manufacturer such as proximate analysis, fusion 
point of the ash, &c., while being very necessary, are neverthe- 
less lacking in that they give very little indication as to the 
structure of the coke that would be produced by carbonization 
of the coal. It was with this in mind that we set about to 
develop tests that could be easily applied to a small quantity 
of coal to give us the desired information on the coke 
structure. 

By such a method we have hoped to eliminate expensive 
plant tests on coals which would produce inferior grades of 
coke. By an inferior grade of coke in this work we mean one 
which is too soft, showing excessive breakage on handling. 
Only high volatile coals have been considered, such as are 
ordinarily carbonized in retorts or small coke oven plants 
used primarily for the production of gas and domestic coke. 

In plants of this type all of the operating factors which 
determine the hardness of the coke such as temperature of 
ovens, and length of burn, are set according to the amount of 
gas which it is wished to produce. Likewise these plants are 
not ordinarily equipped to mix coals, so that their only 
method of controlling the hardness of the coke, other than 
to be sure that the volatile matter is well burned off, is to 
secure the proper coal to give a hard coke at the conditions 
under which they are forced to operate. 

The two properties of a coal chiefly responsible for the 
size and hardness of the coke produced are the shrinkage 
during the coking period, and the absolute density of the coke 
material formed. The amount of pore space in the coke 
structure, or the porosity, has some influence, but does not 
seem to be of great importance. The amount of shrinkage 
during the coking period helps to determine the number of 
cracks in the coke structure, and subsequently the size of the 
pieces of coke that will be formed when the coke is pushed 
from the retort or oven, but probably does not greatly in- 
fluence the hardness of the coke structure in the individual 
pieces, except as it influences density. 


of Coal 


By H. W. JACKMAN, 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Battle Creek (Mich.), Gas Co. 


Coke Density 


This leaves only the density of the coke material itself as 
a criterion of the hardness or “ punkyness ” of the coke, which 
property, of course, determines its burning characteristics as 
well as the amount of breakage that will occur on handling. 
Consequently we have assumed that the density of the coke 
material is a measure of its hardness and breakage. 

Fortunately, we have found experimentally that when a 
coal is coked at a given maximum temperature, the density 
of the coke material is approximately the same regardless of 
the length of the coking period, whether it be one hour or 18. 
This has made it possible for us to coke small samples of coal 
in a small test oven for two hours, raising the temperature to 
2,000° F. which is about the coke temperature attained in a 
Koppers oven, and obtain coke having the same density as 
coke made from the same coal in an actual Koppers oven 
battery. The same thing is true in retort practice when the 
test coal is coked at the lower temperatures actually attained 
in the retorts. 

Among the oven coals tested in the above manner are three 
West Virginia coals which we will call A, B, and C, all of 
which we have used for long periods and know to be satis- 
factory in regard to hardness and breakage, as shown by their 
shatter tests. These three coals when tested in the test oven 
show densities of 1.82, 1.825, and 1.885. Other coals which 
we have tested on a plant scale and found to be satisfactory 
when tested in the test oven showed densities of 1.845. 1.83, 
and 1.795. On the other hand, coal D which was tested on 
a plant scale, and which showed a soft coke with rather poor 
shatter test, gave in the test oven a coke with a lower density 
of 1.705. Other coals which we know to give only medium 
coke, but which have not been tried in our own plant, show 
in the test oven densities of 1.69 and 1.68. 

To observe further the relation between coke density and 
shatter test we obtained coke samples from five other coke 
oven plants in Michigan. In every case the higher density 
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cokes showed good shatter tests, and the lower density cokes 
showed poor shatter tests. 

From these and other tests we have concluded that in coke 
oven practice producing domestic fuel from high volatile coal, 
a coke with density of 1.80 or higher has a definitely hard 
structure, one with a density of 1.75 to 1.80 is medium, and 
one with density under 1.75 is soft. 


Effect of Mixing Coals 


An interesting observation from these small-scale coking 
tests is the effect on the coke obtained by mixing different 
coals. Some rather surprising results have been shown. For 
instance, a half-and-half mixture of coals A and C gives a 
softer coke than that obtained from either coal separately. 
A similar mixture of coals A and B gives a harder coke than 
either gives separately, and the combination of B and C gives 
the same hardness as B alone. These results are what might 
be expected from the plastic ranges on these coals. The 
practical application is that where two coals may become 
mixed in storage, the coke from this mixture may not be of 
the same quality as the coke from either coal used separately. 
Here again the small-scale coking test will show what can be 
expected. 

We also determined the ash on each coal tested, thinking 
that this might have a decided effect on the coke density. 
We could get no relation between coke density and ash except 
that unusually low ash usually gave a lower density coke, 
and so decided that at least in the ash range to which we are 
accustomed, the ash content does not determine the coke 
density nearly as much as does the structure of the coke 
material. 

Table A lists the above cokes with their corresponding 
densities and shatter tests. By plotting shatter test against 
density the relation tends to give a straight line curve. It can 
be noted that in only one case does the shatter test deviate 
more than 3.5% from the theoretical value as read from 
the curve. 


TABLE A. 
Shatter test, per cent. over a 
Density. 2-in. screen. 
1.67 as sos Se 
1.68 55.5 
1.705 61.9 
1.75 . 65.6 
1.77 62.1 
1.79 - 65.4 
1.795 70.0 
1.805 66.4 
1.81 65.0 
1.82 69.0 
1.825 69.0 
1.83 66.4 
1.83 68.2 
1.84 73.3 
1.845 74.7 
1,885 Fr 70.0 
1.89 74.0 


Tests on Retort Coals 


We have also applied these burning tests to coals used in 
typical retort plants and find that the same relation holds 
between coke density and shatter test. With these cokes it is 
not generally necessary to have as hard a structure as with 
oven coke, as they are not usually subject to as much handling 
and breakage, and as their coke consumers have been 
educated to expect a softer, faster burning fuel. Table B 
shows how with these cokes shatter test and coke density have 
a very definite relation. These tests were run on cokes pro- 
duced in four retort plants, two in Michigan, one in Wisconsin, 
and one in West Virginia. 


TABLE B. 
Shatter test, per cent. over a 
Density. 2-in. screen. 
1.51 ye is Pe aa da te we Ee 
i aa Boe sae ie ea ae os SAP 
. a aus ce ies ied sa <<. ee 
2 ere ae: oe des te sae «- 569 
1.70 as oan ewe was aes tak «<« Sue 
tee a say ae om oa «vo CES 
5: ae vee ade wee we «we SS 


In all of these burning tests we had assumed that in order 
to have comparable densities it was necessary to coke each 
coal at the same temperature. We were consequently surprised 
on noting that the coke removed froma Koppers oven at 
1,974° had exactly the same density as coke removed from 
another oven at 1,678°. With this in mind we decided to 
determine by actual test how the temperature of carbonization 
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affected the coke density and other coke properties. In the 
following tests we have completely driven off the volatile 
matter so that volatile content cannot influence the results. 
The tests were run on one coal only, a high volatile, West 
Virginia run of mine coal. Samples were carbonized at 
2,000°, 1,800°, 1,600,° and 1,400° respectively. Each coke 
was tested for density and porosity. Finally samples of each 
were placed in the test oven with the doors removed, and 
allowed to remain for 30 minutes while the oven cooled from 
2,000° to 800°. The loss of weight in each piece was com- 
puted per sq. in. of area exposed. This gave a good indication 
of the ease of burning of coke carbonized at each of these 
temperatures. The results are shown in Table C. 


TABLE C. 


Temperature of Burning Rate 


Carbonization, Porosity of Coke, Density of Coke Mg. Loss/Sq. in/. 
°F, % Structure. Minute. 
2 000 52.8 1.85 10.30 
1800 52.6 1.83 10.35 
1 600 52.0 1.73 11.97 
1 400 45.1 1.56 16.60 


The following conclusions can be drawn from Table C. 

Coke Porosity: The porosity remains fairly constant down 
to 1,600°, gradually decreasing as the carbonizing tempera- 
ture is lowered, and is much lower at 1,400°. 

Coke Density : The coke density is not affected appreciably 
until at some point between 1,800° and 1,600°. Below that 
point it decreases rapidly as the temperature is reduced. 

Burning Rate of Coke: Coke burns faster as the coke 
density becomes lower, the increase in burning rate being 
much greater than the decrease in density. In this case when 
the density decreased from 1.85 to 1.56, or 15.7%, the burning 
rate increased 61%. 


Summary 


In the foregoing work we have tried to develop a method 
whereby we could carbonize a small representative sample of 
a coal in a test oven, and from the coke obtained determine 
the structure of the coke that this coal would produce in plant 
operation. 

We have found that the hardness of the coke as measured 
by its shatter test varies as the absolute density of the coke 
material, and that this density is the same in the test coke as 
in coke made in plant equipment. Where actual oven 
or retort cokes were available we have run shatter tests and 
find a very marked relation between coke density and coke 
hardness. 

We have also shown the relation between the temperature 
of carbonization and the coke porosity, density, and burning 
rate. These properties were found to remain fairly constant 
from 2,000° down to some point between 1,800° and 1,600°, 
below which point the coke becomes much softer and burns 
much faster. 

Much experimental work remains to be done before we can 
definitely say just what kind of coke can be made from a given 
coal. However, we believe that by obtaining coke densities 
as above described, we have made a forward step in developing 
a simple, preliminary coking test by which we can evaluate 
the coking properties of a coal without the usual large-scale 
plant tests. 

We have confined ourselves to high volatile coals producing 
coke for domestic fuel. Whether our results would apply to 
high and low volatile coal mixtures we cannot definitely say. 
However, it is probable that a similar study of this type of 
coke would prove equally valuable. 





Progress at Leamington 


A further growth in the business during the half-year ended 
June 30 is reported by the Leamington Priors Gas Company. Sales 
of gas show an increase of 5.35% over those in the corresponding 
half of 1938, equivalent to an additional 12,280,000 cu.ft. The 
increase for the twelve months to June has been 5.2%, or 
22,700,000 cu.ft. As in the town of Leamington—and, in fact, the 
whole of the Company’s area of suppiy—the streets are lighted 
entirely by gas, the present total suspension of public lighting is 
of course, having a substantial effect upon gas outputs. The divi- 
dends are at the statutory maximum rates of 10% per annum on 
the Class “A” ordinary shares, and 7% per annum on the Classes 
“B” and “C”™ ordinary shares. 
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Water Heating for Emergency Services 


For the effective working of A.R.P. emergency services, ready 
supplies of hot water are essential, and for the hygienic, convenient 
and economical production of hot water, gas is the ideal medium. 

Instantaneous water heaters, such as the Parkinson “Elan” 
geysers, and the No. 81 sink water heater, are suitable where there 
is a constant water 
supply. One is faced, 
however, with the possi- 
bility of failure of water 
supply, due to fractured 
mains during air raids, 
and for this reason, a 
system which is self con- 
tained, and permits the 
rapid heating of an 
adequate supply of stored 
water, possesses distinct 
advantages. 

The Parkinson Stove 
Company, who claim to 
be originators of the 
compact rectangular type 
of circulator, have 
adapted their Nos. 230 
and 250 gas-heated circu- 
lators for incorporation 
in such a system. These 
have consumptions. of 
30 cu.ft. per hour and 
50 cu.ft. per hour, and 
can be used singly, or in 
battery form. 

The illustration shows 

The Parkinson Circulator a Parkinson No. 230 

gas circulator connected 

to a lagged storage cylinder in a space-saving unit, which 

will find a ready application for emergency services, such as for 

casualty stations, hospitals, A.R.P. and A.F.S. posts. The water 

heater is fully thermostatically controlled, and has a pilot safety 

device, and hinged pilot supply tube for ease of lighting up in posi- 
tions which may be difficult of access. 

An emergency draw-off is fitted near the cylinder base. If the 
circulator, therefore, is temporarily out of commission, through 
damage to mains or services, there is still available the entire hot 
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water contents of the cylinder. Showers for decontamination pur- 
poses can also be arranged from such a system where necessary. 

To meet the needs of certain isolated posts, and in special 
circumstances where supplies of town gas are not available or 
where the service has to be continued after the failure of the 
normal gas supply, the Parkinson water heaters are available for 
use with Calor gas. 


Eagle Coke Grates 


The cleanliness and convenience of coke fires, together with their 
undoubted economy, are factors that should make a particular 
appeal to the housewife at the present time. In a new brochure 
issued by the Eagle Range & Grate Co., Ltd., of Aston, Birming- 
ham, is given a choice of grates suitable for all domestic pur- 
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poses, and the publication provides an added appeal by reason of 
the delightful series of illustrations of the various models in attrac- 
tive settings. 

The gas burner incorporated in “ Eagle” coke grates enables 
a self-supporting fire to be obtained in 15-20 minutes without the 
use of paper or firewood, and once the fire is made up it is stated 
to burn for about three hours without re-fuelling. A plentiful 
supply of hot water for domestic purposes is provided by “* Eagle ” 
grates fitted with back-boilers, while independent grates specially 
designed for this purpose are illustrated. The various pleasing 
finishes—coloured vitreous enamel and chromium-plated—offer a 
choice of grate suitable for any decoration scheme, these finishes 
having special heat-resisting qualities which obviate discoloration 
under heat and are easily kept bright and clean. 

The specifications accompanying each illustration in the brochure 
include full measurements of each grate, while an example is also 
shown of an attractive “ basket” model designed for the open 
period fireplace, the grate having a touch of the antique which 
accords particularly well with this type of hearth. The independent 
models are self-contained and can be used with any fireplace bv 
simply placing the grate on the hearth so that the flue outlet will 
discharge into the chimney-piece. In the centre of the room, with 
a flue-pipe, the independent coke grate provides an excellent and 
economical means of warming showrooms, waiting rooms, and 
similar large apartments. A feature of the No. 2 independent grate 
is a blower closing the upper part of the front opening to enable 
the fire to be drawn up very rapidly when required. 


Keeping Gas Lighting to the Fore 


At this time to a greater extent than in the days before the 
introduction of fuel rationing should the advantages of gas lightin 
be borne home to consumers. Apart from the obvious benefit of 
being able to “dim” the light to any degree at will as an aid to 
conforming with the black-out regulations, the aspect of the heat- 
ing value of gas lighting springs readily to mind at a moment when 
other forms of heating must be strictly economized in the vast 
majority of households, whether they are officially rationed or not. 
With this in view, Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann & Co., Ltd., of 
Farringdon Road, E.C.1, have introduced, in addition to the 
screened lighting fitting which we described and illustrated in 
last week’s “ JOURNAL,” a thoroughly modern unit known as the 
“ Veritas-Spherelite ” in various designs and sizes. This attractive 
fitting consists of steel-bronzed or chromium or nickel plated brass 
parts, and a patent white porcelain enamelled globe-holder, which 
requires no screws for securing the heat-resisting octagonal or 
spherical opal globe or alternative fancy glassware. The unit is 
available for both bracket and pendant fixtures, and is supplied in 
1-light Universal, 3-light or 4-light cluster, and 1-light and 3-light 
Bijou. The fittings are complete with air and gas regulators and 
are, of course, easily adaptable to switch control. 


Time-Saving Conveyors 


An instructive booklet has been issued by Herbert Morris, Ltd., 
of Loughborough, on the subject of their many types of gravity 
conveyors for all kinds of industrial processes. Profusely illus- 
trated by a wide selection of excellent photographs of actual 
installations, the booklet shows how time and effort can be saved 
by the judicious introduction of gravity conveyors. 

If an operator has to wait for materials, even if he has to walk 
away from his job to fetch them, it is a loss of productive time. 
Actually, a single unnecessary step, or a long stretch of the arm, 
involves waste of time and waste of a man’s energy. That waste 
can be avoided by bringing the materials conveniently to his 
elbow, and the modern factory manager is fully alive to the need 
as well as to the means at his disposal. 

In all kinds of factories Morris conveyors of one type or another 
keep men “working without walking.” It may be a belt con- 
veyor only 3 ft. long, or a complicated installation of overhead 
conveyors connecting the mvriad operations of a large mass- 
production factory. But perhaps most often it is a longer or 
shorter section of Morris roller conveyor, with the goods gliding 
along under the impulsion of the force of gravity. 


War Time Changes of Address 


In addition to the lists published in previous issues we have been 
notified of the following change of address: 


Winn & Coales, Ltd.—Saville Works, Croydon Road, Elmers 
End, Kent. ’Phone: Beckenham 0191. All correspondence 
to this address. Orders fur ‘“‘ Denso ” and “ Densyl ” products 
only to: Denso Works, 9-10, North East Passage, London, 
BE. 4. 
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Markets and 
Manufactures 


Current Sales of Gas 
Products 


The London Market 


Oct. 9. 

There is little of note to report in con- 
nexion with the prices of tar products during 
the past week, and to-day’s values are about 
as under: 

Pitch 30s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote about 5d. per gallon. 

Refined tar 33d. to 4d. 

Pure Toluole is nominal 
2s. 7d. 

Pure Benzole about Is. 9d. 

Solvent naphtha 95/160 about Is. 10d. to 
* 


at 2s. 6d. to 


oS. 
90/160 pyridine 14s. to 14s. 6d. 
All per gallon naked at makers’ works. 
Refined naphthalene crystals are about 
£15 per ton in bags ex makers’ works. 


The Provinces 
Oct. 9. 
Crude Gas-Works Tar, 10s. to 15s. 


To avoid misunderstanding, it is necessary to state 
that the above price is not claimed to represent a 
market value. Itis a price worked out from weck to 
week upon a system which has been used for many 
years as a basis for the fixing of certain contracts for 
crude tar of varying qualities in different areas. 


The average prices of gas-works products 
during the week were: Pitch—East Coast, 
25s. to 27s. f.o.b. West Coast—Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Clyde, 25s. to 2Z7s.* 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 10d. to Is. 11d. 
Coal tar, crude naphtha, in bulk, North 
Tid. to 8id. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, ls. 44d. to 1s. 5d. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 1s. 24d. to Is. 3d. Creosote, ex 
works, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 3§d. 
to 44d.; low gravity, 4d. to 44d. Carbolic 
acid, 60’s, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 10d. Naphthalene, 
£13 10s. to £16. Salts, 70s. to 75s., bags 
included. Anthracene, “A” quatity, 44d. 
to 43d. per minimum 40% purely nominal, 
“B” quality unsaleable. Heavy oil: Un- 
filtered anthracene oil, min. gr. 1,080, 43d. to 
4d. ; filtered anthracene oil, min. gr. 1,080, 
54d. to 53d.; heavy tar oil, gr. less than 
1,080, 44d. to 43d. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of 
f.o.b, In order to arrive at the f.a.s, value at any port 
it will be necessary to deduct the loading costs and the 
tolls, whatever they may be. 


Scotland 


GLascow, Oct. 7. 

While new business is not too plentiful a 
steady throughput is being maintained and 
prices show no material alteration during 
the week. 

Crude gas-works tar.—Actual value is 
round 29s. to 30s. per ton, ex works in bulk, 
but this is nominal. 


Pitch of vertical quality is quoted at 24s. 
to 25s. per ton, f.o.b. for export, and round 
20s. to 22s. 6d. per ton ex works in bulk for 
home trade. 


Refined tar can be secured readily for 
delivery in the home market at 33d. to 4d. 
per gallon, and for export at 23d. to 3d. per 
gallon, into buyers’ packages «at makers’ 
works. 


Creosote oil.—No alteration has taken 
place in market conditions and supplies can 
be secured at approximately as follows: 
Specification oil, 4d. to 44d. per gallon ; low 
gravity, 44d. to 43d. per gallon ; neutral oil, 
4d. to 44d. per gallon ; all ex works in bulk. 


Cresylic acid.—There is a fair demand 
for this product with makers’ prices as 
under: Pale, 97/99%, 1s. 9d. to 2s. per 
gallon ; Dark, 97/99%, Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. per 
gallon ; Pale, 99/100%, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per 
gallon ; all ex works in buyers’ packages. 


Crude naphtha is quietly steady at 5d. to 
5$d. per gallon, ex works in bulk, according 
to quality. 


Solvent naphtha is called Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. 
per gallon for 90/160 grade and Is. 2d. to 
Is. 3d. per gallon for 90/190 heavy naphtha. 


Motor Benzole remains at- Is. 3d. to 


Is. 4d. per gallon. 


Pyridine is nominal at 12s. to 13s. per 
gallon for 90/160 grade and 14s. to 15s. per 
gallon for 90/140 grade. 


Dividend Announcement 


Imperial Continental.—The Board of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association have, 
in view of present circumstances, resolved to 
limit the interim dividend payable out of the 
profits for the half-year ended Sept. 30. 
1939, to the rate of 2% (actual), less income 
tax at 7s. in the £ on the £5,600,000 capital 
stock of the Association. Nov. 15 has been 
fixed as the date of payment. The Transfer 
Books of the Association will be closed from 
Oct. 20 to Nov. 2, both Jays inclusive. 


Openings for British 
Trade 


(From the Board of Trade Journal). 


Prepayment Gas Meters.—H.M. Trade 
Commissioner at Johannesburg reports that 
the Johannesburg City Council is calling for 
tenders (Contract No. 395) for the supply 
and delivery of 300 closed-top type “ prepay- 
ment” gas meters. 

Tenders, endorsed “Contract No. 395: 
Gas Meters,” should be addressed to the 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, by whom they will be 
received up to noon on Wednesday, Dec. 20. 


A sample of the meter it is proposed to 
supply must be submitted to the Storekeeper, 
Gas Store. Cottesloe, before the closing date 
for receipt of tenders. 
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When 
a Joint 
leaks— 








Permac Joints in a Gas Works. 


Consider the loss in output while 
the plant is shut down and the 
joint is being re-made. 

“ Permac’”’ the original Metal-to- 
Metal Jointing makes leak-proof 
joints that last till you want to 
break them down, Stands up to 
all temperatures and pressures. 
Equally successful on steam, gas, 
water, oil joints. 


Send for particulars 


(Permac 


METAL-TO-METAL JOINTING MATERIAL 
—e 


Sole manufacturers :— 


‘Ti THOMAS «BISHOP L™ 


37, Tabernacle St. 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 3351 
(2 lines) 
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 ——— the medium of our 
advertisements we offer this early 
indication of our policy in the 
light of existing conditions. 

Our friends throughout the 
Gas Industry are assured that 
their interests will remain as 
important to this company as 
hitherto. Such interruption of 
normal industrial activities as 
must occur will not affect our 


desire to be consulted on all 


in Wartime 





questions relating to the opera- 
tion of West’s Carbonizing Plants. 
We have complete confidence in 
the ability of these plants to 
meet the demands of the future, 
and a keen sense of the necessity 
to maintain them at a high level 
of efficiency. Our resources 
will be. ready during the months 
ahead to assist the Gas Engineers 
in this vital responsibility when- 


ever the occasion arises. 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LTD., 
MILES PLATTING - MANCHESTER 10 
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GAS STOCKS AND SHARES 


Business on the Stock Exchange showed signs of reviving during 
the greater part of last week with prices tending to harden, but 
a reactionary movement set in on Friday and quotations eventually 
closed below the best. The positron in the gilt-edged market was 
more encouraging, buyers at minimum prices were in evidence, 
though the movement at present is limited to a few stocks only. 
The home rail market received a shock on the Transport Board’s 
decision to pay no final dividend on the “C” stock and prices 
generally in this section reacted in sympathy. Leading industrials 
were more active and many now stand at higher levels than a 
fortnight ago. 


The volume of business in the Gas Market continues very 
limited and many quotations, including a number not previously 
marked down, suffered severe loss. At one time during the week 
Gas Light units were dealt in down to 13s. 9d., though some 
recovery took place later and the quotation finally closed 6d. 
higher than a week ago at 14s. 6d. A parcel of South Metropolitan 


noticed that this stock is now quoted with a 20 point margin at 
55-75. 

Among the heaviest losses among “ ordinaries” in the Official 
List are the following: Barnet 20 points, Brighton 6% 174, South 
Suburban 13, Southampton 223. At the Provincial Exchanges 
Sunderland 6% dropped 12 points and Sheffield 5 points. In the 
Supplementary List two Bognor stocks lost 32 points each, business 
in the new “A” stock being recorded at 109/110. 

It would appear that the public is now being prepared for a 
general rise in gas prices. Apart from large sums spent on items 
of a capital nature for A.R.P. purposes, the standby costs under 
this head are in many cases a very heavy burden and unfortunately 
those companies with the heaviest expenditure in this direction are 
those whose receipts are more seriously affected by evacuation. 
Also to be provided for are the rising costs over most other head- 
ings of revenue expenditure. Some of this extra cost will un- 
doubtedly have to be borne by the consumer while the holders of 


stock changed hands at 55, the lowest since 1921, and it will be 


Dividends. Rise 
When Quota- or 
Issue. ex- Prev. Last NAME. tions Fall 
Dividend. | Hf. Yr.| Hf. Yr. Oct. 6. on 
£ % p.a. % p.a. Week. 
1,767,439 Sept. 4 8 8 Alliance & — he 105—115 
374,000 June 19 4 4 Do. Deb. 7 80—90 
877,576 May 8 5 5 Asscd. Gas & vader U'd’ts Ord. 15/——17/- 
500,000 44 44 Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. | 18/6—20/6 
535,545 ie 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 16/—I8/- 
318,730 “ 4 4 Do. 4 p.c.Irred. Cum. Pref. | 15/——17/- ai 
50,000 Sept. 18 34 34 Do. 3} p.c. Red. Deb. 80—90* -7} 
560,070| Aug. 21 b 7 | Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. Pa 120—130 -20 
300,000 | Api. 6 1/4 1/93 | Bombay, Ltd. 19/——21/- eas 
181,185 Aug. 21 94 94 | Bournemouth Sliding Scale 182—192 |... 
690,526 * 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. max, 140—150 a 
493,960 ~ 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref. 122—127 ie 
,000 June 5 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 70—75 = 
362,025 - 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 93—98 a 
335,000 a 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 11O—115 a 
357,900 Aug. 21 7 7 Brighton, &c., 6 p.c. Con. 110—120 - 174 
659,955 és 6 6 Do. "§ p.c. Con. 100—105 ae 
205,500 ‘ 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. °B’ Pref. 108—113 ade 
855,000 Sept. 18 8 7 British Ord. a ie aaa 95—105* as 
100,000 June 19 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref... 136—141 jad 
350,000 54 54 Do. 53 p.c.‘B’ Cum. Pref. 11O—115 es 
120,000 | June 5 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 92—97 is 
450,000 e 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 100—105 on 
450,000 pe 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 89—94 en 
100,000 22 May '33 6 a Cape Town, Ltd. a 4—} da 
100,000 | 6 Nov. '33 44 44 Do. 4} p.c. Pref. i] aa 
150,000 June 19 44 44 Do. 4} p.c. Deb. 58—68 abs 
626,860 July 17 6 6 Cardiff Con. Ord. 95—105 ee 
237,860 June 5 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 102—107 we 
98,936 Mar. 20 2/- 2/- | Colombo Ord. ... if—! ae 
24,510 P= 1/48 1/4% Do. 7 p.c. Pref. ws. | 21/—23/- ows 
739,453 Sept. 27 |-/11.48 | -/11.48 Colonial Gas ‘i, Ltd. Ord. 15/6—17/6* —.... 
296,144 ‘a 1/3.30, 1/3.30' Do. 8 p.c. Pref. . |20/6—22/6* 7 
1,775,005 July 31 4 4 Commercial Ord. — is 
,000' Aug. 21 4 4 Do. 4 pac. Red. Pref. 90—95 oe 
620,000 June 5 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 55—60 -1 
286,344 Aug. 21 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ... 85—95 -9} 
200,000 ~ 3} 3} Do. 3} p.c. Red. Deb. 94— 99 “a 
807,560 July 31 7 7 Croydon sliding scale ... 100—110 
644,590 = 5 5 = Sass Me 80—85 
620,385 June 19 5 5 5 Deb. 90—100 
208,660 Aug. 21 5 5 Dudley Pio. Hill & Dist.Ord. 100—105 oa 
82,275 - 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Con. Pref. 75—80 -25 
79,000 . 33 32 Do. 3} p.c. Red. Deb. 94-99 ae 
239,000 July 31 5 5 East Hull Ord. 5p.c. ... 86—91 
187,215 Aug. 21 6 53 ~~ East Surrey Ord. 5 p.c. poe 98—103 
176,211 June 5 a 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 105—110 
q July 3 4 8 Gas Consolidation Ord. ‘B’ 18/6—20/6 
t May 22 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. | 17/—19/- 
9,172,463 July 31 53 5% | Gas Light & Coke Ord. 13/6—15/6a +a/@ 
2,600, - 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. max. — 3 
4,477,106 al 4 4 Ge 4 p.c. Con. Pref. 70—80 ag 
2,993,000 July 3 3} 3} Do. 33 p.c. Red. Pref. 80—90 , 
8,602,497 May 22 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Con. Deb. 58—63 Ey 
3,642,770 ‘- 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 97—102 eg 
3,500,000 a 44 4h Do. 43 p.c. Red. Deb. 92—97 -4 
700,000' Sept. 4 3} 34 Do. 3} p.c. Red. Ded. 85—95 : 
270,466 July 31 6 6 Harrogate New Cons. . ie 95—100 
157,500 Mar. 20 tl/- tl/- | Hong Kong and China Ord. —} 
600,000 May 8 8 12 Imperial Continental Cap. 75—85 
172,810 July 31 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 85—95 
63,480 June 19 3 3 Maidstone 3 p.c. Deb. 57—62 
45,900 May 22. ~=«+t10 +10 Malta & Mediterranean 128—133 
a (of Melbourne)... 
392,000 Oct. 2 5k 5} 53 p.c. Red. Deb... ee 95—100*| -3 
231,977 Aug. 21 a 5 M.S. Utility ‘C’ Cons. . 93—98 wn 
968,658 es 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Pref. 77—82 -5 
390,076 June 19 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 88—93 -2 
a.—The quotation is per £1 of Stock. * Ex. Div. 


Official Quotations on the 


gas stocks must be prepared for lower dividends. 


London Stock Exchange 


Dividends. Rise 
When Quota- or 
Issue. ex- Prev. Last NAME. tions Fall 
Dividend. Hf. Yr. | Hf. Yr. Oct. 6. on 
£ % p.a. | % p.a. Week. 
148,955| June 19 5 5 M. i Utility 5 p.c. Deb. 90—100 - 124 
125,000 | July 3 3} 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Bds. . 92—95 a 
675,000 May 8 +6 +3 Montevideo, Ltd. 52—62 
250,000, Aug. 2! 74 74 | North Middlesex 6 p.c. “Con... 133—138 
396,160 July 31 5 5 Northampton 5 p.c. max. .... 10i—106 
300, April 24 +9 +7 Oriental, Ltd. ... 135—145 
468,537 June 5 Vd 8 Plymouth & Stonehouse 5 Pp. c. 112—117 
621,667 July 31 8} 8% Portsmouth & Gosport Cons. 132—142 a 
241,446 i 5 5 Do. 5 pe. ee... 95—100 - 
73,350 8 5 5 Do. S pe. Fre. ... 90—100 -7} 
75,000 i 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. 77—82 -4 
114,000 July 31 5 5 Preston 5 p.c. Pref... 90—i00 -7 
247,966 | June 19 _ a Primitiva 4 p.c. Cons. Deb. . 95—100 en 
625,959 July 17 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 93—98 
15,000 Sept. 4 6 6 = San Paulo 6 p.c. Cum. Pref. ... 73 —84 ie 
441,275 May 8 I/ii 1/1% | Severn Val. Gas Cor.Ld. Ord. 16/-—19/-  -2,'- 
460,810 Oct. 2. -/I -/10% 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. 16/——18/- =a 
133,201, Aug. 2! 5 8} Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. 107—117 i 
9, June 5 t4 t4 South African Ord. 4—5 vn 
1,996,297| Aug. 21 1/22 1/2 South East’n Gas Cn. Ld. Ord. 16 /—18/- id 
1,000, an -/l0g -/10% Do. 4} p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 19/—20/- 
769,191 pa 4 4 Do. 4 p.c.Cum. Pref. ... 15/——I7/- eae 
450,000 a 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ‘95—1 ai 
150,000 a 34 34 Do. 3} p.c. Red. Deb. 90—95 ne 
6,709,895 July 31 6 5 South Met. Ord. 55—75 -8 
1,135,812 ps 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pref. 85—95 ae 
,000 pa 4 a Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Pref. 70—80 a 
1,895,445 June 19 3 3 Do. 3 p.c.Deb. ... 57—62 ie 
,000,000 July 17 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 95—105 s 
,000 a 3} 3} Do. 3} p.c. Red. Deb. 92—97 aa 
1,543,795 July 31 6 6 South Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. 65—75 -13 
512,925 7 5 5 Do. p.c. Pref. * 90—100 on 
500,000 te 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. . 75—85 od 
250,000 3} 3} Do. 3} p.c. Red. Pref. 89—94 pe 
888,587 June 5 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 90—100 -5 
250,000 4 a ~ 4 p.c. Deb. 89—94 pon 
200,000 July 3 34 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 89—94 ona 
427,859 Sept. 18 1/22 # |S. po es Gas & Water Ord. 14/——16/—"—... 
160,523 Apl. -/l0¢ -/10% Do. 4}p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 18/6—20/6 a 
110,000 June 5 a a Do. 4 p.c.Red. Deb... 92—97 sa 
750,541 July 31 54 5 Southampton Ord. 7 p.c. . 75—85 -224 
148,836 June 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb. 80— 90 - 6} 
350,000 July 31 5} 54 Swansea 54 p.c. Red. Pref. ia 90—100 ne 
200,000 June 19 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 90—100 “a 
1,076,490 July 31 6} 6} Tottenham and District Ord... 85—95 -5 
835 * 53 5} Do. 5} p.c. Pref. a 100—110 -54 
62,235 ‘ 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 90—100 74 
453,380 June 19 4 4 Do. 4 p.c.Deb. ... 87—92 tin 
85,701 June 5 6 6 Tuscan 6 p.c. Red. Deb. 95—100 
1,247,505 May 8 4 6 U. Kingdom Gas Cor. Ord. ... !4/——17/- 
1,085,952 May 8 44 4h Do. 44 p.c. Ist Cum. Pref. ... 14/——17/- =3/6 
2,709 7 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Ist Red. Cum. Pf. 15/——18/- -2/- 
745,263 June 5 4 4h Do. 44 p.c. 2nd Non-Cum. Pf. ro me yy “< 
1,093,656 Sept 18 3 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 85—95* 
78,106) Mar. 6 7 7 Uxbridge, &c., 5 p.c. ... 95—1!05 “on 
133,010 “i 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 90—100 -7} 
1,371,138 July 31 7 64 Wandsworth Consolidated 85—95 ‘aia 
2,525,768 és a a Do. 4 p.c. Pre 77—82 
1,343,964 June 19 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 90—100 
383,745 ‘a 4 4 Do. 4 p.c.Deo. .. ise 89—94 
pe 3} 3} Do. 3} p.c. Red. Deb. sad 92—97 
558,342 July 31 64 63 Watford and St. Albans Ord. . 95—105 = 
200,000 * 5 LS Do. 5 p.c. Pref. -- 90—100 -7h 
200,000 as 54 53 Do. 53 p.c. Pref. 100—110 -3} 
200,000 ss, 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Rd. Pf. (1973/8)  90—95 as 
100,000 — _ — Do. 4 p.c. Red. Pf. (1959) 97—102 
200,000 June 19 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 95—100 
200,000 = 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 83—88 
+ Paid free of income-tax. t For year. § Actual. 


Supplementary List and Provincial Exchanges overleaf. 
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Dividends. ; Rise Dividends. R ae 
When — or When Quota- Py 3 
Issue, ex- Prev. Last NAME. 7 Fall § = Issue. ex- Prev. Last NAME. tions Fall Pe 
Dividend. Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. Bee: on Dividend. Hf. Yr.| Hf. Yr. Oct. 6. | on 
£ % pa Y%p.a. Week. £ % p.a. | % p.a. Week 
Supplementary List, not Officially Quoted, London BRISTOL EXCHANGE i 
202,152 Sept. 4 5 5 Ascot Ord. oo 95—100 oes 347,756 Jul 31 6 5 Bath Cons. mn oss ow | OG 
128,182 July 3 5 5 Do. 5 pac. Pref. «+ | 101—106 woe 1,667,250 if 5 5 Bristol, 5 p.c. max. we | 97—101 
31,035 Aug. 21 -/4 -/4% Associated Utilities 4 p. ‘c. Pref. 15/-—17/- 6s 120,420 June 5 4 4 Do. Ist 4p.c. Deb.. a 89—93 - 4h 
00,000 June 19 3} 3} Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. ... 93—98 a 415,250 a 4 4 Do. 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. ay 89—93 a4 
17,000 Aug. 21 8 8 Bognor —— Ord. ‘A’ «. 137—147 i 328,790 a 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. | 104—109 e 
62,210 ” 8 8 Do. NewAdd.‘A’ =...) 105115 -32 274,000 July 31 5 5 Newport (Mon.) 5 p.c. ‘max... 9095 ; 
87,160 ” 7 7 Do. New7p.c.max. ... | 100-110 -32 13,200 Sept. 85 7 Pontyp'! Gas & W. 10 p.c. sail 12—13 
37,440 July 31 10 10 Cam. Univ. & Town 10 p.c. max. 110—120 = 13,600 < 6 5 Do. 7 p.c.‘B’ ... 10s—11 
125,970 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. max. ... . 90—100 a 40,000 ce 6 5 Do. 7 an woo | SO 
39,025 ” 5 5 Do. 5 p.c.max.... +. | 80—90 os 140,778 July 31 5 5 | Weston-super-Mare Cons. ... 95—100 
= sand - 4 y aed 44 os. net Se Rs ae . oss 64,338 June 19 4 4 Do. 4 p.c.Deb.... ...| 90—95 
uly oichester Cc. Fret.... eee — eos 40. 
90,550 Sept. 18 5 5 Oo. 5 pc. Ded. | 100—t05* |. sessied Wie 7 Ee, | Se 
yoyo ead 4 ; oe 4p.c. Pref. ... eos os ep — 
i une Oo. 4p.c.Deb. ... oa — ie 
65,000 Aug. 21 74 74 Eastbourne ‘A’Sp.c. ... «| 120—130 a LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE 
198,000 i 6 6 Bo. ‘8 Ripevcs. «| Andis vas 
seeees | tun” s .- | & Spete... | eis |. - 157,150 July 31 64 S |ChesterSp.c.Ord. ... ...| 105—108 
130,000 june 19 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. . we» | 105—110 ae 92'500 J 5 4 4 D 4 Pref, 85—90 
430,500 Aug. 10 7 74 Exeter New Ord. (£10) : 134—154 sel 36430 une 3 3 9 3 p.c. Deb. ese eae 8689 
24,000 Aug. 21 8} 8} Gt. Yarmouth 8} p.c. max. eo 24—29 i | 3 ;\i sok -| Soe 
“oy | gli ea oe | ce | | len 2 OS 6 LiverpoolS p.c. Ord... -.  1l0—112 
51,160 June 5 5} 54 Do. 5} p.c. Deb. wo | 16100 y 
se 245,500 June 19 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red Pref. ...  1!00—105 
152,600 Sept. 4 9 8 Guildford Cons. «» = 145155 ie 3 1 4 4 D 99101 
54055, 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. w- | 100—105 |... 06,063 | July 17) 4 Do. A pe Ded... + oa 
bad 106,280 July 31 10 10 Preston ‘A’ 10 p.c. een «| 174-184 
68,250 June 5 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. .-» | 103—108 Me “ “BT 126136 
156,600 Aug. 21 7 7 Hampton Court Cons. 100—110 me 188, 219 ” f Do. p.c. ove ove 
86,046 June 19 144 ts Holyh’d&N.W.G.&W. _ Ord. 13/6—15/6 ms : 
80,000 Aug. 21 4 4 Lea Bridge 4 p.c. Pref. . 78—83 has 
60,000 a 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref. we | 113—018 me NEWCASTLE EXCHANGE 
94,876 June 5 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ose 87—92 es 
73,620 Sept. {8 8} 83 Luton Cons. ‘A’.. . ss» | 1S0—160* ssi 
107,960 Sept. 18 53 4 Mid Kent Ord. (£10) . oes 8—9* ae 122,577 Aug. 21 8 8 Blyth 5 p.c. Ord. 1464— 1484 
230,940 July 31 10 10 Oxford & District Ord. «| 145—155 ame 732,000 Aug. 2! 3 4 Hartlepool G. & W. Cn. & New 744—764 
47,112 ” 5 5 Do. 5 pe. Pret. ... sor 95—105 aS 2,061,315 July 31 5} 5 Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 18/——20/-a} .. 
50,000 - 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Red. Pref. ... 106—I11 ms 682,856 = 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. ent 75—85 -54 
126,193 May 8 74 74 Peterborough Ord. ... «| 134139 me 776,706 June 5 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Deb. ea 84—89 3 
64,990 Sept. i8 7s rf Redditch Ord. ... son -» $1O—120* we 277,285 April 24 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 43k... | 100-108 Pe 
166,850 July 31 8 e Romford Ord. ... ‘ w.  137—142 ae 332,351 Aug. 21 6 6 Sunderland 6 p.c. max. «| [10120 -12 
60,000 - 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. oe 95—100 = 
ase Sept. 3 Hi Do. “ 5 p.c. Boh we 105—110* — : 
‘ July | 5 Rugby 5} p.c. Pre we 116-121 we 
25,000, 6 6 Do. 6 pc.Red.Pref. ... | 103—108  ... NOTTINGHAM EXCHANGE 
aaaee June J 54 33 _— 5} p.c. Deb. oa 4 ge 7 oe 
1 7a)! Aug. ! 8 Ryde rd. . eee eee 137—14 eee | | 120 | 
270,086 Sept. 4 7 7  SloughOrd. | me | — | Sine 8 f = ~\ ioe 
er: My 8 §  §  S. Midland Glo Cpr, oe Ord. Lei me a |) 6S . |Seeerr te Pref | —It 
28,866 Sept. 18 44 44 Do. 4hp.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 16/6—18/6" —... 4 ” : aca gai) 
ae — } H : Swindon _ t ha 4 : + 
, une Do. p.c. De ! | we f 
64,380 June 19 5 5 Torquay & Paignton 5 P. c.Pref. 102-107. SHEFFIELD EXCHANGE q 
a Aug. 21 8 5 eo ‘ 101—106 ~ - Er 
J is 5 5 Do p.c. max. pan sk 81—86 eis cae x 
82,000 July 31 6 6 Weymouth Ord. 101—106 By 10,000 Aug. 21 10 10 — Grimsby = 7. oe oo Sa - 
273,626 Aug. 21 7 7 Wolverhampton Cons. “Ord. 126—131 a 4 " “4 4 ome Ord wee Hs igs 
. * 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. ~ ewe | EIZ—I1 on ’ ” “ as ‘ti Ld 
160,000 June 19 5} 54 Do. 54p.c.Red.Deb. ...| 102—107 3 1,806,339 Feb. 20 6} 6} Sheffield pee te os me -5 
106,490 Aug. 21 53 5} Wrexham Ord. 1 89—94 af: 95,000 July 3 4 4 Do. p.c.Deb....  ... = “ 
90,000 June 19 5 5 York 5 p.c. Red. ‘Deb. 102—107 aes 
133,640 July 31 6} 6 Yorktown (Cam.) 5 p. c. “Cons. 112—117 ie a The quotation i is sper ra | of Stock. 
120,000 " 5 5 Do. S px. Ore. ..- ove 100—105 eee * Ex. div. t For year. 
35,000 June 19 5} 54 Do. 54 p.c. Deb. ... ses 110—115 eee 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


United Kingdom & Ireland : Advance Rate, 35/- per annum; I8/- per half year. Credit Rate: 40/- per annum; 21/- per half year. 
Dominions & Colonies & United States: 35/- per annum, in advance. Other countries in the Postal Union, 40/- per annum, in advance. 


A copy of the “G.J.” Calendar and Directory is presented to continuous subscribers. 


Seay a eT ee 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Situations Wanted, 6d. a line (minimum 3/-, about 36 words). Situations Vacant, Plant for Sale and Wanted, Contracts, 
Public Notices, Educational, &c., 9d. a line (minimum 4/6). Financial Notices, I/- per line. Box Number, 6d. extra. 





WALTER KING, LTD., | 
celclephone: 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. ¢.,,,,7elegrams: : 


Gasking, Fleet, London. 
War Time Address: ‘’Cluny Lodge,”’ Sandown Avenue, Esher, Surrey. Phone: Esher 747 








